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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————————— 
TY\HE United Kingdom has been occupied this week with the 
evidence of an Irish informer. James Carey, a contracting 
carpenter, and a Town Councillor of Dublin, who was nearly 
elected Lord Mayor, who had been a suspect, and who was recently 
arrested on suspicion cf being concerned in the Phoenix Park 
murders, has been admiited as Queen’s evidence. His testi- 
mony, given on Saturday in Kilmainham Police Court, is 
astounding. He declares that the Society to which he belongs, 
called “ The Irish Invincibles,” was organised in November, 
1881, at the instigation of a North-of-England man, named 
Walsh, to act as agent for a London Society, which had decided 
on the “removal” of Mr. Forster and Earl Cowper. Large 
sums were paid and promised, and he, with others, arranged 
the attempts to murder, which, however, after four efforts, 
failed. He then, on the instigation of a man known as 
“Number 1,” and apparently an officer, decided on killing 
Mr. Burke, and with the prisoners whom he named car- 
yed out his intention, as the world is aware. The assas- 
sins had, however, no knowledge of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, and no intention of killing him, the actual murderer 
stabbing him because he defended his friend with an umbrella. 
Carey arranged all details, and watched the butchery, which he 
described, giving revolting details with the utmost sang-froid, 
and with the minuteness of memory which it is known Thugs 
invariably display. His callousness, his treachery, and his 
pretence of piety have created an emotion of horror towards 
him rarely witnessed in Ireland,—rarely, we must add, so well 
deserved. The man was the first to write a letter of condolence 
to Miss Burke, and proposed in the Town Council of Dublin a 
vote expressing horror at his own crime. 


Carey has not explained where the money, of which the In- 
vineibles had plenty, came from, but he implicates officers of 
the Land League. Especially, he declares that T. Brennan, 
Secretary of the Land League, and Mr. Sheridan, whom Mr. 
Parnell so trusted that he promised to use him in putting down 
outrages in the West, were members of the Society of Invinci- 
bles, which, as a whole, was composed solely of Fenians, though 
it was outside that organisation. The Dublin Committee was 
only one of four, each of them engaged in terrorising by murder, 
and all of them directed by a central association in London, the 
chief of which is alleged to have been “Number One,” who is 
‘now actively hunted by the Police. It is believed that a great 
number of recent murders were arranged by the Invincibles, and 
that much more evidence as to the real chiefs of the conspiracy 
has been obtained; but we would warn our readers to 
consider all statements not obviously corroborated by circum- 
stantial evidence with some suspicion. The disposition to 
credit a criminal society of this kind with ubiquity is very 
strong, as is also the disposition to forget that treason and 
assassination are morally different crimes, committed by widely 
different natures, Let us have the most searching inquiry, 





without the slightest respect of persons, the highest being the 
most guilty ; but let us wait, also, in all cases, for evidence. Itis 
the jealous subordinates of a party, not its leaders, who usually 
are under temptation to plunge into crime, in order to prove 
that they are the persons to be trusted. Casca stabs harder 
than Brutus. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Gorst moved an amendment to the Address, 
which was debated during that evening and the whole of Wed- 
nesday and ‘Thursday, expressing a hope that the recent change 
in Irish policy would be maintained, “ that no further concessions 
would be made to lawless agitators,” and that secret societies 
would continue to receive the energetic vigilance of the Govern- 
ment. His object was to make out that the Cabinet had been 
divided, like the Irish Invincibles, into an inner and an outer 
circle, and that Mr. Gladstone had been made the dupe and the 
instrument of an inner circle in the Cabinet, whose object was 
the moral assassination of Mr. Forster. Sir William Harcourt 
replied with much warmth and ability, showing that there had 
been no difference in the Cabinet as to the failure of the first 
Coercion Act, and that all alike were compelled to ask for fresh 
powers. Mr. Forster differed from his colleagues in desiring to 
impose conditions on which alone Mr. Parnell ought to be 
released, but not at all on any fundamental issue of Irish 
policy. Mr. Gibson took up Mr. Gorst’s charges in 
more respectful language, and challenged the Irish party 
to clear themselves from the accusation that they had allowed 
Land-League funds to be appropriated to the purposes of the 
outragemongers. 


On Wednesday, Mr. O’Brien, the new Member for Mallow, 
made of his maiden speech a furious attack on the administration 
of the Crimes Prevention Act, which he declared to be used for 
the condemnation and execution of innocent men by packed 
juries and judges whose ferocious partizanship disgusted and 
revolted public feeling. He defended his support of James Carey 
as a municipal Councillor of Dublin, and even judging by the 
light of recent events expressed no regret for it. His speech, 
which was received with the greatest sang-froid by the House, 
was one of the most threatening ever heard in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Plunket, of course, supported the demands of 
Mr. Gibson; while Mr. George Russell, following the line he has 
always taken on Irish affairs, deprecated any further grant of 
local self-government to Ireland for an indefinite period, which 
he appeared to fix at something like thirty years; while Mr. 
Jesse Collings went even further into error in the opposite 
direction,—that is, on the side of imprudent concession to 
Home-rule. Wednesday’s debate was not marked by a single 
statesmanlike speech. 


The debate of Thursday, which was introduced by a speech 
of Mr. Lowther’s,—and a speech of Mr. Lowther’s needs no 
description, for it is always the same; he always thanks God 
that he did what he did in Ireland, and did not do what his 
successors have done,—was rendered remarkable by a very 
fierce attack on Mr. Parnell by Mr. Forster, in which he 
directly accused Mr. Parnell of either “ conniving ” at outrage, or 
taking care not to know what it was his business to know, as to 
the doings of his subordinates and colleagues. This attack was 
supported by a great deal of solid proof as to Mr. Parnell’s 
proceedings before he was shut up in Kilmainham, and some 
proof, not at all so solid, based on the assumption that after he 
was shut up in Kilmainham he was still kept informed as to 
what his Land-League agents were about. In the course of 
Mr. Forster’s speech, Mr. O’Kelly was suspended, for character- 
ising one of Mr. Forster’s statements as “a lie,” which threw the 
House into some excitement. Further, Mr. Forster denied that 
the Cabinet to which he belonged had ever accepted the Crimes 
Prevention Bill,—a denial in which Lord Hartington subse- 
quently showed that Mr. Forster was mistaken,—not uno- 
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naturally mistaken, considering the great number of his urgent 
and perilous journeys to Ireland during the period to which 


reference was made. 





Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who at last replied to Mr. Forster, and 
whose speech was so delivered as to win a great many cheers 
not only from the Irish, but from the Conservative benches, 
charged Mr. Forster with tolerating the existence of the Land 
League far too long, if he really entertained the opinion of its 
outragemongering which he had expressed. It was put down 
eventually under the ordinary law, but not till many months 
after the Land Act had been passed, in spite of the Chief 
Secretary’s firm belief that it was engaged in spreading terror- 
ism and murder all over Ireland. He taunted Mr. Forster with 
keeping the leaders of the Land League, after their imprison- 
ment, in complete ignorance of the statements in the Press for 
which he now held them responsible; and declared that Mr. 
Parnell is gaining power in Ireland with every week and day, 
and that the next general election will verify that power in 
the most ample manner. Lord Hartington then concluded the 
debate, with a warm vindication of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in releasing Mr. Parnell, and a good deal of ridicule of the 
attempt which had been made to make Mr. Gladstone responsible 
for Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s rather impartial attitude towards 
Home-rule. 


Mr. Parnell, who moved the adjournment of the debate, will 
have replied to Mr. Forster before this journal is in our readers’ 
hands, though much too late for our issue. Sir Stafford 
Northcote also gave notice of a formal motion condemning what 
is called the ‘ Kilmainham Treaty,” after nearly a year’s hesita- 
tion as to his course. Mr. Gladstone himself is to be in London 
next week, and will be able to bear the brunt of this not very 
formidable attack. It certainly does seem to us a serious 
strategical blunder for the Conservatives, after craning so long 
at the attack, now to take up a matter on which little or no 
new light has been thrown, solely because the unveiling of the 
Secret Societies has gravely incensed the public against all Irish 
evil-doers. Parliament should lead opinion, and not keep a 
stone for a full year in its pocket, only to cast it when other 
stones are already flying thick through the air. 

We sincerely trust that the British Government will use its 
influence in Egypt to prevent the gross plunder of the Egyptian 
people which is now arranged. Every European in Alexandria 
who lost anything in the insurrection is sending in his bill for 
“indemnity,” which is backed by his Consul and the whole 
force of his nation. As a rule, he has lost something, but, as a 
rule also, he considers that he has a right to his losses plus 
* indirect damages,” and, as he cannot claim for them, he adds 
their amount to the value of his stolen goods. Men, therefore, 
whose “ duds ” would not have fetched £100 in any auction-room 
in Europe are charging as if for Louis-Quinze furniture, and 
many more are presenting invoices of stores five-sixths of 
which had previously been sold out. They will all be paid, 
not according to the amount of their losses, but accord- 
ing to the dread entertained of their Consuls and their own 
priority of application, the total amount to be expended being 
limited to £3,500,000. Two millions would probably over- 
pay everybody, and the remainder is plunder, conceded because 
the Egyptian Ministry is too weak to offend any considerable 
Power. The Internaticnal Commissioners have no means what- 
ever of testing accounts, and will have a natural delicacy in 
snubbing claimants belonging to each other’s nationalities ; 
while the witnesses, being all interested, will support each 

other’s statements to the last decimal. The cost, moreover, 
instead of falling on Alexandria, which was guilty, will fall on 
Egypt, which was innocent, the legitimate Government having 
done its best to prevent the insurrection. The scene is scandal- 
ous, and worthy only of Tunis under a French Protectorate. 


Mr. D. Forrest, who says he has much experience of the 
Egyptian Fellaheen, writes an extraordinary letter to the 
Times. He declares that it is useless to try to make Egyptians 
sharpshooters, for the people are universally short-sighted. They 
cannot see the bull’s-eye in a target at a hundred yards, or the 
target itself at three hundred. This is the explanation of their 
bad practice in action. That Egyptians are liable to ophthalmia 
is certain, but this is the first time we have heard of a short- 
sighted nation. The statement strikes us as primd facie absurd, 





North and the bright light of the South, should become dig. 
ferent. The strain to see clearly would, in the former case, be 
perpetual and hereditary. The difficulty is to believe that sun. 
light would not affect all eyes in all places, and certainly natives. 
of India, living in a light as keen as that of Egypt, show no 
inclination to short-sight. Their huntsmen can see like Red 
Indians. There may, however, be a difference which has escaped 
notice, and is worth inquiry, the unusual keenness of sight pos. 
sessed by Scandinavians being a long-noticed fact. Any differ. 
ence in length of sight, if universal or very usual, would 
account for very great differences in plastic art, and in the uge 
of colour. 





Obstruction began on Friday week, so soon as the Attorney. 
General moved that “the Speaker do leave the Chair,” in order- 
that he might move, in Committee of the whole House, that the 
Chairman be directed to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Parliamentary Oaths Act. Leave was at once re. 
sisted, but the motion was carried by a majority of 90 (160 to 70), 
On the motion that the Chairman be directed to ask for leave to 
amend the Oaths Act, motions that progress be reported were 
at once made, and the whole of the later hours of Friday thug 
occupied, till the Government gave way, and deferred the 
motion till after midnight on Monday, Mr. Alderman Fowler- 
calling the Bill a national renunciation of God, and Mr. Warton 
terming it a preference of Bradlaugh to God. 


On Monday, after another fierce little debate, in which Sir 
Henry Wolff said that the Prime Minister was staying at 
Cannes chiefly to avoid this Bill, the resolution to ask for leave 
to bring it in was carried by a majority of 131 (184 to 53), the 
leaders of Opposition not choosing to bring up their followers 
to battle at this stage of the conflict. Accordingly, the Bill has 
been brought in by the Attorney-General, and simply provides 
that, “ Any Member of either House of Parliament may, if he 
thinks fit, instead of making and subscribing the Oath of 
Allegiance appointed by the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866,. 
as amended by the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1868, make and 
subscribe a solemn affirmation, in the form of the said oath,. 
substituting the words ‘solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare 
and affirm,’ for the word ‘swear,’ and omitting the words 
‘So help me God;’ and the making and subscribing of such 
affirmation shall have the same effect as the making and sub- 
scribing of the said oath.” This very simple Bill is not to be 
read a second time till after the various measures which it is 
intended to transmit to the Grand Committees have been 
disposed of in that way. The effort of the Conservatives 
will then be directed, first to throw out the Bill, and next 
to limit it to the case of future Members, in order that Mr. 
Bradlaugh may not be able to avail himself of it, with- 
out going through yet another contest. “Without pretend- 
ing to feel anything but deep dissatisfaction at Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
election, we must say that if the Liberals allow themselves to 
accept this amendment, they will be doing great injustice to Mr. 
Bradlaugh. And for our own parts, the less we like a public 
man, the more jealous we feel of any attempt deliberately to 
persecute him. 


The Solicitor-General (Sir Farrer Herschell), in attending a 
meeting of the Egham Branch of the West Surrey Liberal Asso- 
ciation, last 'I'uesday, held for the purpose of promoting the can- 
didature of Mr. St. George Lane-Fox as a Liberal representative 
of West Surrey, delivered a very masterly and impressive speech 
on the claims of the Government on the confidence of the country, 
and the difficulties with which they had had to deal, which he 
exhibited with extraordinary force. In speaking of the Rules of 
Procedure, he made the statement that while the House of 
Commons of 1874-1880 had only discussed the various Addresses 
in auswer to the various Queen’s Speeches during eleven nights, 
distributed over all its seven Sessions, there were eleven nights 
consumed in the debate on the Address of the Session of 1882 
taken alone; and while declaring his firm belief that the Liberal 
Party never could afford to burke discussion, if only because it 
feels too much pride in the superiority of its own reasons, Sir 
Farrer Herschell assured his audience that the Liberals 
will necessarily care more than the Conservatives to put 
a limit to verbal discussion, because they desire action, 
while the Conservatives may often prefer empty words. He 
also made a very powerful reply to those who say that the 
British Government of Mr. Gladstone is impotent and wholly 





and yet it is quite possible that eyesight, in the dim light of the 
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they assert that its first achievement was to get all the Naval 
Powers to join in a demonstration against Turkey in the Adriatic, 
which they declare to have been ridiculous and almost idiotic. 
When, said Sir Farrer Herschell, did any Government give such 
a proof of influence yet, as to persuade all the other great 
Powers to join with it in an act of confessedly ridiculous 
folly? If the British Government, immediately on its accession 
to power, had the influence to effect so much as that, it must 
have exerted influence almost unparalleled in the history of 
diplomacy. 

~The French Senate on Friday week finally rejected the 
Barbey Bill, which allowed the Government to banish any 
member of a family formerly reigning in France, if he or she 
had done any overt act as a Pretender, or any act jeopardising 
the Republic. The reason assigned was “ reluctance to begin 
a régime of proscription ;” and though the majority was only 
five—142 to 137—the Bill is dropped. The Cabinet there- 
apon resigned, and M. Grévy has formed another, with M. Jules 
Ferry as Premier, M. Challemel-Lacour as Foreign Minister, 
General Thibaudin as Minister of War, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
as Minister of the Interior, M. Tirard as Minister of Finance, 
M. Martin Feuillée as Minister of Justice, and M. Raynal 
as Minister of Public Works. This Cabinet, which is 
Gambettist, with a tendency towards the Extreme Left, is 
prepared, as its first act, to stretch an Act of 1834, under which 
the King could place any officer en retraite, so as to cover the 
case of the Princes, and loudly proclaims that, in case of 
necessity, it will defend the Republic with vigour. That is, it 
will expel the Princes,as an administrative measure. The 
‘Cabinet is said to be acceptable to the Chamber, but is suspected 
of entertaining a “forward” policy in foreign affairs. M. 
Challemel-Lacour is certainly of that school. 


The programme read by M. Ferry on Thursday is lengthy 
and argumentative. ‘The Ministry say they will “ terminate 
the incident” of the Princes and try to avoid crises, and that 
they will go forward with reforms one by one, and with modera- 
tion. They propose to reform the Magistracy, to improve the 
Municipal Law, to carry the Habitual Criminals Bill—making 
thrice-convicted persons liable to transportation—and to intro- 
duce Bills establishing provident societies and regulating trades 
anions. They will negotiate with the great railway companies 
for the construction of the new lines required, and they will 
complete the organisation of the Protectorate in Tunis. Their 
foreign policy is peace, but “a peaceful policy is not neces- 
sarily an inactive one. Wherever in foreign questions our in- 
terests or honour are involved, we mean and ought to maintain 
France in the rank kelonging to her.” These expressions are 
vague, but it is understood that the internal “ reforms ” will 
all be in the ultra-Liberal sense, and that the Ministry 
will seek foreign influence and more colonies. That is, 
they will press “claims,” in Egypt, Tripoli, Tonquin, Mada- 
gascar,and the South Seas. That policy will not be approved 
by the electors, but it is said that M. Ferry has con- 
ciliated the Extremists, and will be supported by the threat 
of Dissolution, of which his followers stand in great awe. He 
ruled last time for twelve months, but we hardly anticipate for 
him on this occasion that extreme longevity. If he can get on 
till August, he will have done much; and if he is too warlike, 
he may fall in a month. 


Mr. Childers, on Wednesday, received a deputation from the 
Financial Reform Association of Liverpool, which presented a 
memorial praying for a “free breakfast-table,” and the aboli- 
tion of the duties on dried fruits and on plate. They thought 
that in exchange for these duties, the “ death duties” could be 
increased, “so as to yield from four to eight millions more 
revenue,” and acknowledged that their ultimate object was to 
abolish all indirect taxation in favour of direct, and that they 
included the liquor duties in indirect taxes,—this latter being, 
we imagine, a new departure. Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., even 
Suggested a graduated income-tax, increasing with the scale of 
wealth. Mr. Childers, after taking much trouble to elicit from 
the deputation their ultimate view, made a sensible reply. He 
was a convinced Free-trader, believed that, with some few 
exceptions, every reduction of duties produced benefit, and 
he would gladly carry through -Sir Robert Peel’s policy. 
He had not, however, succeeded, like the Tories, to a 

surplus of six millions, but was in a very different situa- 
tion. He made no promises whatever, and hinted very 





distinctly that he viewed a plan of taxation under which a 
working teetotaller would possess a vote, yet be exempt alto- 
gether from imposts, with considerable distrust. The English 
dislike of the self-adjusting, indirect taxes, which are so popular 
in the Colonies, is very curious, as is the failure of any proposal 
to try the French tax on transfers of real property. The ideas 
of reformers seem to be confined to income-taxes and succession 
duties, though Mr. Muspratt, President of the Association, 
admitted that they had a proposal for a land-tax in reserve. 





The Attorney-General has made his anti-Bribery Bill much 
more bvarable, but it is still on one point open to objection. 
We cordially approve the clauses reducing the limit of allowable 
expenditure to £350 for every 2,000 voters in boroughs, and to 
£500 in counties, experience showing that expense is no 
guarantee for the candidate’s respectability. Nor have we any 
criticism to offer on the penalties for bribery and corruption, 
whether inflicted on the candidate or on his agents, if 
proved to be guilty. But we cannot see the justice of punish- 
ing the candidate because his agents are corrupt. ‘True, 
under the new Bill he is not liable penally, but he is 
liable to be declared incompetent to sit for that borough, 
and a treacherous agent, who has been bribed by the other side, 
may still practically disfranchise a Member who has earnestly 
sought to prevent corruption. Suppose the Women’s Rights 
people pay an agent of Sir Henry James to treat electors, and 
that he therefore loses his right to contest Taunton. It is most 
important to put down bribery, and, in a less degree, treating ; 
but suppose we could put it down by disfranchising the Mayor, 
whenever it occurred in his borough, would Sir Henry vote for 
that ? Let every man answer for his own offences, not those of 
agents who may be acting in the teeth of instructions. 


Hobart Pasha writes to the Times for the millionth time to 
warn the world that Russia is designing. The Government of 
St. Petersburg, he says, want the control of the Kilia mouth 
of the Danube. If they get it, they will deepen the channel, 
improve the harbour, draw off all water, and control the river 
for ever. That, clearly, would be horrid, especially as Russia, 
whether she improves rivers or blocks up rivers, must be treated 
as having bad objects; but we still want to know why Austria 
supports that scheme. She has engineers who understand 
hydraulics, and her statesmen are quite aware that for her a 
free Danube is a vital question. Russia will not secure the 
Kilia mouth against Austria’s will, and if Austria consents, 
why does she consent? Is it not just possible that thé Austrian 
engineers are aware that this dream of drawing off the water is 
all nonsense, that the Danube could supply a dozen months, as 
the Ganges does, and that the real difficulty is not to preserve 
the river, but to secure free ingress to it ? 


M.. Raikes has had to defend himself this week for the im- 
putation which he recently cast on Mr. Gladstone for attending 
the Carnival at Nice, and allowing himself to be pelted by confetti, 
as he sat on the knife-board of an omnibus, at the very time when 
his colleagues were met in solemn Cabinet, to hear the revelations 
of the Assassination conspiracy at Dublin. Mr. Raikes is not at 
all ashamed of himself,—which, indeed, we were not so sanguine 
as to expect that he would be,—and declares in Thursday’s Times 
that this conduct of Mr. Gladstone’s was “ an exhibition of rather 
astonishing levity, on the part of an English Prime Minister of 
matureage.” Mr. Raikes appears to think that when a Minister 
in search of health is persuaded by his colleagues to absent 
himself for a time from work, he is bound to keep himself in- 
formed by telegraph of the nature of their deliberations, and to 
reflect in his features the gravity and responsibility of his 
colleagues’ counsels. Mr. Raikes might, perhaps, persuade 
himself to act so Pecksniffian a part under the same circum- 
stances ; but he will hardly persuade the country that Mr. Glad- 
stone would be the better for going through so ignominious an 
imposture. 


The full correspondence between the Pope and the King of 
Prussia has been published, but its substance does not differ 
from the sketch originally given. The Pope’s ultimatum is 
clearly that the training of priests in seminaries shall be allowed 
to continue unchecked by the State. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102} to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REVELATIONS IN DUBLIN. 


we is the use of affecting to doubt the evidence, 
especially James Carey’s, just produced in the 
Kilmainham inquiry? Nobody does at heart doubt it. A 
few Land Leaguers will say they do, and will dilate on the in- 
famous character of the witnesses; but they will be regarded 
by all men, their own followers included, simply as advocates, 
pleading as they were expected to plead. Murderers on 
system who have at last told the truth have existed in all 
lands, witness our own Parliamentary inquiry into the 
assassinations in Sheffield, which were morally almost worse, 
because more sordid, than those in Ireland ; and the special 
baseness of Carey has very little bearing on the matter. About 
him, it may be admitted once for all, the maddest Irishman 
has justification for his rage. Upon his own showing, apart from 
all other evidence, he is either a worse Titus Oates, swearing 
away his own sworn comrades’ lives, or a man who, not being 
pressed by want or provoked by personal wrong, assisted to 
organise systematic murders of men to whom he had 50 little 
enmity, that when one escaped, he took another for his victim 
with perfect indifference; who planned and directed all 
details ; who rolled crime under his tongue as a morsel with 
cynical enjoyment, suggesting seriously that the knives used 
should be forwarded to the Exhibition, as “ specimens of Irish 
industry ;” who proposed in the Town Council an address 
expressing horror at his own murders; and who then turned 
on his confederates, and with testimony expressed in the 
clearest language, and pervaded by akind of philosophic calm, 
doomed them to the gallows. No words, Irish or English, can 
do justice to a man who, though well understood in the 
East, where he has had many exemplars, is in Europe, God be 
thanked, exceptional; but that, with experienced men, does 
not destroy his evidence. They know that such men revel 
in truth, when it is an offence to tell it; they see how the 
evidence fits into the facts, and they believe that while any 
detail may be wrong as to individuals, and while much must 
still be concealed, the solid substance of the Informers’ testi- 
mony is true. No one, even if as deeply interested in Irish 
extremists as the Freeman’s Journal, doubts at heart that 
within the United Kingdom there exists a Society organised 
to murder any politicians whose death may increase the hos- 
tility between England and Ireland, and to keep up, for 
semi-social, semi-political objects, a reign of terror. The 
Society, be their instruments who they may, by the admis- 
sion of Irish Home-rulers would have slaughtered Lord 
Cowper and Mr. Forster, but for accidents which seem almost 
miracles—Mr. Forster, if Lord Clive was right, must still 
have a destiny before him—and they did slaughter Mr. Burke 
and Lord Frederick Cavendish, and in intention Mr. Field. 
The only real doubts are as to the identity of those accused, as 
to the persons indirectly concerned, as to the ramifications of 
the Society, as to its relation to other bodies apparently only 
political ; and as the inquiry goes on, if the right methods are 
pursued, those doubts will all slowly and gradually be resolved. 
The right method has been hit upon, we believe, by the 
Trish Government, and was hit upon more than a generation 
ago, by the singularly cool and merciful men who, after the 
unsleeping, unwatched, persistent effort of years, finally sup- 
pressed and still repress the system known as Thuggee,—per- 
haps the only grand system of crime ever crushed by men who 
were formally exempted by the criminals from all danger of 
personally suffering from its effects. The first law of every 
Thug was never to touch a European. The Thuggee Com- 
missioners relied, as all Governments in presence of murderous 
secret societies must rely, upon three great facts. It is nearly 
impossible for large numbers of men, with their consciences 
wounded, as every human conscience is wounded, by pre- 
nftditated murder, not to desire, when under dread of death, to 
relieve them by confession. It is nearly impossible—we be- 
lieve, in the whole history of the Thuggee Department there 
has never been an instance—for such men s80 situated 
to burden their consciences afresh by elaborate lies. 
And it is quite impossible for many men, with no com- 
munication with each other, to invent the same detailed 
falsehoods. Ten clocks in a town may be all wrong, but if 
they all tell the same time, that is the true time of day, on 
the scheme of calculation accepted in that town. If, therefore, 
many men in a secret society are arrested and examined, their 
statements collated and combined, and then the whole result 





made known to each, all will gradually come out. +e 
the impulse to reveal is Diougs tone, though fear may pcs y 
The bad are often brave, and we see no good in slanderin th : 
evil. The Thugs probably cared about death as little as other 
Asiatics,and under many circumstances would, we doubt not hang 
gone in silence to the gallows or the stake. But once convinced 
that silence shields nothing, that all is known but details, that 
passionate desire for relief from a burden, which the Roman 
Catholic Church, wisely or foolishly, has utilised for ages, wakes 
in assassins to its full strength, and the narratives flow forth: 
as if driven out of the memory—always abnormally acute— 
by some interior power. It was clearly through the little. 
noticed clause in the Crimes Act allowing private examination. 
that the revelations about these “Irish Invincibles ” were 
obtained. There lies the secret of strength, and it 
is through that, and that only, that dangerous societies 
can be attacked by the State with solid hope of success 

Menaces are overpowered by stronger threats. Rewards, even. 
when they are extravagant, fall dead. Carey, recollect, comes 
in for no reward. Pardons have only a partial effect. It ig 
in the calm, scientific collection of evidence produced by 
interrogation that the secret of eliciting truth must lie 

whoever and wherever the criminals may be. That alone 
breaks up the combination. There is nothing specially Irish- 
in the matter, uniess it be that in Ireland there is, as ig pos-- 
sible, a separate horror of death in sin. The Bavarian Judges, 
the Belgian Judges, the French Judges have never employed 
any other system; and Bavarians, at all events, are in all 

ethnical peculiarities the very opposites of Irishmen. We 
repeat—fiercely as opinion is boiling—that there are no one- 
legged races, and that it is in human nature, and not in Irish 
nature, that we must seek for means to secure the victory to: 
the Right. 

Whether it would be wise to adopt the Thuggee Law into 
our jurisprudence, is a question rather for statesmen and 
experts in the detection of crime than for journalists. We 
certainly would not adopt it as an exceptional law against 
Ireland. We loathe these exceptional laws, which at bottom 
reveal the deep distrust one section of the people entertain of 
another, and which we believe to intensify national hate as 
nothing else does. But we are not sure that the first principle 
of the Thuggee Law, that to be a Thug—that is, to belong to. 
an association which you know intends murder—is a capital 
offence, is not a principle applicable to the whole United 
Kingdom, and to every country in the world. Such a law, if 
properly safeguarded by right of pardon, right of inflicting 
minor sentences, and right of the accused to bear testimony in 
their own defence, is clearly in harmony with the first prin- 
ciples of morality and justice. No man whatever, under any 
provocation, can have any right to join such a society, and we 
can see no just liberty of Englishmen which such a law would 
infringe. Why should not an Englishman be questioned as to: 
his share in such a society, his evidence be collated with other 
evidence, and he then fairly and openly, as in all other 
cases, be committed and tried? We see no_ objection, 
except in the freedom of arrest which such a law mighd 
give tothe Police, and a safeguard against that could be found 
by requiring a Judge’s warrant, or the fiat of the Attorney- 
General. The true objection to such a law is the addition it 
would make to the long list of crimes, and unhappily this crime 
has added itself. We English are bound, while we are raging 
about Ireland and its assassins, to remember that we had assassins 
here, that we could not cope with them, and that we crushed 
them at last partly by removing grievances, and partly by con- 
cessions in the way of pardons which went to the very verge 
of compacts with crime, if they did not overstep it. The 
Saw-grinders never struck the great, and their history 
is therefore forgotten; but it exists in Blue-books, and 
will teach all who read the ghastly narrative not to 
confuse the necessary and energetic punishment of crime 
with questions of race or creed. Assassination Societies 
must be crushed, and they can be crushed, if only Englishmen 
will remember that the obstacle is not their justice, or their 
mercy, or their political situation, but their slavish devotion 
to methods of inquiry which are hopelessly at variance with 
circumstances. Suppose all Dublin in Mouravieff’s hands. 
We should not have known one-tenth of what we know from 
allowing a quiet lawyer to ask questions and promise partial 
pardons. The men who plead for mere violence are at heart 
doubtful if the Societies in the struggle may not win. Non- 
sense! They cannot win, even in Russia, where all depends on 
an individual; and in a free country, the only society which 
cannot be defeated, is never betrayed, and cannot be shut up, 
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js the State. The State has only to use the powers at its 
disposal, without injustice, without violence, and, above all, 
without proscriptions, and it will strike down political assas- 
sination as easily as assassination for plunder. Fanatics ? 
Where is the trace of true fanaticism, in the whole ghastly 


affair ? 





THE IRISH DEBATE. 


HE amendment on the Address, which Mr. Gorst moved 
on Tuesday, in relation to Irish policy, was, as 
every one admits, the offspring of the Dublin “revela- 
tions.” It appeared to Mr. Gorst that in those revelations 
there was matter that could be made to cast a new discredit 
on the policy of the Government in releasing Mr. Parnell and 
his Parliamentary colleagues last April without conditions, 
at a time when Mr. Forster was disposed to require more 
or less impracticable conditions; and accordingly Mr. Gorst 
moved an amendment to the Address, half patronage, half 
sneer, requiring the Government to go on with the policy 
of repression, and to return no more to that policy of con- 
cession, which, according to Mr. Gorst, marked the period when 
Mr, Forster separated himself from his colleagues, It is 
really on this point that the whole discussion, so far as there 
has been serious discussion at all, has turned. Those speakers 
who, like Mr. O’Donnell, delivered something like half-an- 
hour’s declamation on nothing in particular, to every minute 
they devoted to the question on which they ought to have 
been speaking, did not discuss the amendment at all; they 
only endeavoured, not ineffectually, to discredit still further 
the waning significance of debate in the House of Commons. 
But a few speakers—especially the Conservatives—have seized 
the point, that, in Mr. Gorst’s opinion, there is a special 
opportuneness at the present moment in exhorting the Govern- 
ment to have done with the policy of concession, and to stick 
to the policy of repression which the Crimes Prevention Act 
has enabled them to pursue; and they hold that that special 
opportuneness arises from the fact that when the Government 
let Mr. Parnell out of prison, he was counting on the prospect 
of putting down outrage by the agency of a man—Mr. 
Sheridan—to whom the evidence of the informers attributes 
the organisation of outrage throughout Ireland. Now, have 
the recent revelations really thrown new light on the Kilmain- 
ham transaction, or tended in any degree to support Mr. Forster's 
judgment of that matter, and to discredit the judgment of 
the Government ? On the contrary—writing with Mr. Forster’s 
speech of Thursday night before us—we should say that, so 
far as the revelations have thrown any light on the matter at 
all, they have tended to support the judgment of the Govern- 
ment, and to diminish the presumption that Mr. Forster’s per- 
sonal judgment on the situation in April last was the accurate 
judgment. 

In the first place, if the new revelations are to be trusted, 
—and, of course, that must be the supposition on which 
we are to proceed, if we are to take them into account at 
all—it is certain that it was the policy of imprisoning on 
suspicion and without trial that led to the formation of that 
special Assassination Committee by whom the murders were 
performed. For that, of course, the Government was fully as 
responsible as Mr. Forster, though Mr. Forster is understood 
to have pressed the first Coercion Act on the Government. 
But, in considering the question whether the Government 
were right in wishing to relax that irritating policy at 
the first practicable opportunity, or whether Mr. Forster was 
right in desiring to maintain it for some months longer, 
as he certainly did desire, it is impossible to leave out 
of account that it was the first Coercion Act which, ac- 
cording to the new evidence, really led to the formation of 
the Assassination Committee, and gave the extreme party the 
notion that there was no hope without recourse to the most 
violent measures. No one maintains or even hints that, had 
Mr. Parnell and his colleagues been detained longer in prison, 
the Phenix Park murders would not have taken place. On 
the contrary, every effort was made to assassinate Mr. Forster 
himself before the political prisoners had been released, and he 
only escaped by providential miscarriages of the conspiracy. 
The new light, therefore, which is shed on the matter by the 

ublin evidence,—if it can be trusted at all,-—certainly shows 
this, that Mr. Forster, in sticking so eagerly to the policy of keep- 
ing popular leaders in prison without trial,—even when it was 
“nown that they had become anxious to suppress outrage,—was 
intensifying the motive which was at the bottom of the assas- 
‘nations, while the Government in abandoning that policy at 





the earliest moment when, from the information which they 
received, they thought that it might be safely abandoned, were 
diminishing the force of the motive which chiefly stimulated the 
assassins. 

But then it is said that the new evidence certainly proves 
this,—that Mr. Parnell was counting on a reputed organiser of 
outrage to stay the hand of outrage. And though, of course, we 
must not assume what no one has the right to assume on such 
evidence as we have already had, that this reputed organiser of 
outrage had really organised outrage, yet, assuming this to be 
so, and admitting that Mr. Parnell was really counting on this, 
the question is not in the least how far Mr. Parnell knew what 
he was about, but how far Mr. Parnell was or was not in 
earnest in the desire to use his liberty for the purpose of dis- 
couraging outrage. If he was in earnest—and no one has even 
hinted that the new evidence proves that he was not,—the 
Government had absolutely no legal right to detain him 
a day in prison after they had come to the conviction that 
his release would rather aid the cause of order in Ireland, than 
hinder it. He had been proved guilty of no crime, was held in 
prison on suspicion solely, because the Act allowed the Govern- 
ment to detain on suspicion persons whose liberty was believed to 
be prejudicial to the cause of orderin Ireland, and themoment that 
belief ceased, the power intended to be conferred by the Coercion 
Act ceased too. Even if Mr. Parnell did intend to stop 
outrages through the agency of a man who had organised 
them, there was absolutely no legal right under the Coercion 
Act to detain him in prison. 

But, then, Mr. Forster asserts that he resigned because he 
could not approve of the release of Mr. Parnell and his col- 
leagues till after the passing of the Crimes Prevention Bill, by 
which the Irish Government were to gain an equivalent for the 
power of the Coercion Act which had failed. We reply that, in 
the first place, there is nothing at all to show that the detention 
of Mr. Parnell for two or three months longer in prison would 
have secured the Government against any kind of disorder 
which they had to encounter in consequence of Mr. Parnell’s 
release ;—rather the contrary. Nor, again, was the passing of the 
Crimes Prevention Bill Mr. Forster's main condition for the 
release of the suspects. He expressed his willingness to release 
them on their own undertaking not to obstruct the cause of 
law and order in Ireland, an undertaking which the Govern- 
ment had absolutely no right to require so soon as they 
had convinced themselves on adequate moral evidence that 
the release of the suspects, without conditions, would promote 
the cause of law and order in Ireland. Further, Mr. Forster’s 
wish that the Crimes Prevention Bill should have taken pre- 
cedence of the Procedure Resolutions, though it expresses, of 
course, his own personal view of the crisis, has not been shown 
to have been communicated by him to his colleagues, while 
the Prime Minister intimated in the most distinct manner last 
April that those colleagues had not received any such im- 
pression from Mr. Forster. 

On the whole, we maintain that the recent revelations in 
Dublin go to show—so far as they bear on the question at all— 
that the Government were quite right in releasing the suspects, 
when they did, without conditions; that so far as that act 
affected the order of Ireland at all, it affected it for good, and 
not for evil; that it immensely increased the dismay and 
horror with which the assassinations were received, and led 
even to a general feeling of remorse in the minds of Irishmen 
which would never have been felt had Mr. Parnell remained 
in prison. We are persuaded, indeed, that, so far from 
throwing any sinister light on the release of Mr. Parnell, 
the recent revelations have shown only this,—that the policy 
of the first Coercion Act was a thoroughly mistaken and 
irritating policy, which, though it enabled the Government 
to enforce the Land Act, in every other way operated to 
stimulate crime and generate a vindictive public sentiment. 

Of one feature in the Irish debate—Mr. O’Brien’s remark- 
able speech on Wednesday—we must say a word in this 
connection. No more furious speech was ever uttered in the 
House of Commons, and no such furious speech was ever 
listened to with such singular and complete sang-froid. The 
new Member for Mallow expressed opinions of the use made 
of the Crimes Act which amounted to the fiercest possible 
denunciation of the Government, of the Irish Judges, of the 
Juries, and of the whole apparatus for killing innocent 
men, as he professed to declare his belief that the Crimes 
Act chiefly succeeds in doing. Further, he most pointedly re- 
frained from expressing the smallest regret for having 
supported the candidature of James Carey for the Munici- 
pality of Dublin, and intimated that if, knowing only 
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what he then knew of Carey, he had to act again on the same 
circumstances, he should act precisely as he acted then. 
What is the bearing of such a speech as that,—delivered with 
all the ferocity and menace of something like physical intimida- 
tion,—on the amendment which Mr. Gorst has presented to the 
House? Why, this,—that if the Government be told that it 
has been right only in enforcing the Crimes Act, and must 
not again think of a policy of concession like that which 
released Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, the House will have 
done all in its power to play into the hands of the fierce 
party represented by Mr. O’Brien, who treat. the Crimes Act 
as the only significant phase of Liberal policy in Ireland, and 
try to persuade the Irish people that the policy of justice and of 
reform has been abandoned by the Liberals forever. Thatisa 
libel for which it is only too easy to gain belief in Ireland, and 
that is the libel for which the success of Mr. Gorst’s amendment 
would in the most powerful manner assist Mr. O’Brien and his 
friends to gain credence in Ireland, especially after Mr. Forster's 
elaborate invective against Mr. Parnell. 





GROWING ELECTRIC. 


. scene of Thursday was a scene of very complex and 

not very easily reconciled elements of political emotion. 
That Mr. Forster, in his attack on the leaders of the Land 
League, displayed the same indomitable courage which marked 
the whole of his Irish administration, every one will admit. 
Nor do we for a moment doubt that, up to the time when Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues in the Land League were lodged in 
Kilmainham, they had laid themselves open to the most 
serious suspicions of complicity in a policy of terrorism which 
involved, and which they must have known to involve, acts of 
agrarian outrage in Ireland. That was Mr. Forster's justifica- 
tion for lodging them in Kilmainham, and, for our own part, 
we have always believed that he had established that justifica- 
.tion over and over again, to the satisfaction of all moderate 
men on both sides of the House of Commons. But whether 
there was any sound political justification for raking up all 
these charges again, more than a year after date, when there 
is no pretence, so far as we can hear, for saying that these Land- 
League leaders have continued, or repeated, their attempts to 
stimulate violence in Ireland, and when no purpose, so far as 
we can see, can be answered by the repetition of these accusa- 
tions, except to render it more difficult for Mr. Parnell and 
his colleagues to use their influence decisively on the side 
of order, we are wholly unable to see. We cannot help 
agreeing with not a little that Mr. T. P. O’Connor urged, in 
his very effective speech,—and it is not often that we can 
agree with Mr. T. P. O’Connor,—as to the unfairness of hold- 
ing Mr. Parnell responsible for everything which was done by 
his chief subordinates after his incarceration, when every 
effort was made to hold back from Mr. Parnell the knowledge 
of what these subordinates were then doing and saying. It 
seems to us that Mr. Forster on Thursday made the grave 
error of rekindling very bitter animosities in the House, with- 
out any of that absolute justification which he had a year ago 
for his statements of this kind. Then he was showing why 
it was absolutely necessary to put down and keep down the 
Land League, and why it would have been then most 
unsafe to open the prison doors to men who had acted 
as Mr. Parnell and his associates had up to April last 
notoriously acted. Now, it is not even so much as alleged 
that the liberation of Mr. Parnell has led, or is still leading, 
to fresh outrage, while it is alleged that his liberation has led 
and is leading to the adoption of a more moderate course, 
amongst all those whom Mr. Parnell can influence. That 
being so, to rake up the old charges,—true as many of them 
probably are, unjust as some of them, applying to the period 
of Mr. Parnell’s imprisonment, appear to us to be,—is hardly 
statesmanlike ; nor can we see what result it can possibly 
produce, except to throw Mr. Parnell more and more 
into the hands of the violent Irish party, a result 
which no one who desires to see quiet restored to Ireland can 
for a moment contemplate without regret. The atmosphere of 
the House of Commons was electric enough, before the speeches 
of Thursday night. Mr. Forster's speech and Mr, T. P. 
O’Connor’s reply to it, did not make the atmosphere less 
electric; and we, for our own parts, do not know what but 
mischief can come of the electrical state so induced. One,thing 
is perfectly clear, that even for Mr. Forster’s own strong and 
sober judgment the electrical condition is not favourable. It 
is evident that he has committed an error not quite without 
mement, in throwing doubt on the fact that the Cabinet’ had 





considered and agreed to press a Crimes Prevention Bill bef 
he himself left it. At least Lord Hartington, with the _ 
of which he assured the House that he had carefully availed 
himself, to official facts, could not easily have been mi 

on this subject, so that it seems nearly certain that, Mr 
Forster's memory must have become confused, as Lord Har. 
tington suggested, by his frequent and perilous journeys to 
Ireland. Still, in a less electric condition of things than that 
of Thursday night, Mr. Forster would never have been misled 
into laying so much stress upon a supposed error of his eo]. 
leagues which turns out to have been no error at all. 

The real danger of the situation, however, is this :—Hoerg 
are Irish Members foaming with wrath against the Orimes 
Prevention Act, and either persuaded, or determined to act ag 
if they were persuaded, that that Act does cause a great number 
of judicial murders, and is put in force by passion, chican 
and fraud. Here, on the other hand, are a powerful Con. 
servative Party, quite as passionately convinced that the 
Crimes Prevention Act is the one sole hope of Ine. 
land; that the only thing for Ireland is to stamp out 
murder by the most stringent use of that Act, and 
that every indication of policy which looks in the direc. 
tion of further reform in Ireland is to be discouraged, ag 
dangerous and pusillanimous weakness. Between these parties 
there is no little danger of an explosion, which might well 
convulse the House of Commons, Members of the extreme 
Irish party are incited to fury by such speeches as Mr. Forster's 
on Thursday. Members of the extreme Conservative party 
are incited to no less fury by such speeches as Mr. O’Brien’s 
on Wednesday. It will take sang-froid and temper such as 
only the British House of Commons can display, to prevent 
these counter-currents of passion from leading to some violent 
explosion, in which Constitutional liberty might suffer a serious 
shock. We believe that the Liberal leaders are equal to the 
occasion—Lord Hartington certainly appeared quite equal to it 
on Thursday night—but we cannot look back on such an 
encounter as that between Mr, Forster and Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
without a good deal of anxious foreboding for the future, 





THE NEW MINISTRY IN FRANCE. 


HE crisis in France has resolved itself thus far, that there 

is again a Ministry which, so long as the Chamber will 
permit, can act. M. Jules Ferry, though far too Jacobin, 
especially on religious questions, for our approval, is a man of 
great and varied capacity, with a certain quality of persistence 
which has all the effect of firmness, and with a faculty for 
managing Extremists which is becoming essential to a French 
statesman. He has gathered together such relics of the Gam- 
bettist Administration as are not pledged to M. de Freycinet, 
and his Cabinet is not unattractive to the majority in the 
Chamber. They prefer competent men, though they will not 
support them; and M. Challemel-Lacour, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ; General Thibaudin, the Minister at War;M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, the Minister of the Interior; M. Martin 
Feuillée, Minister of Justice, and M. Raynal, Minister of 
Public Works, though objectionable on other grounds, 
have at least the ability required for governing. They 
are all, in their way, strong men. M. Tirard, the Finance 
Minister, it is true, may not be,—at least, M. Léon Say 
obviously distrusts his skill, and he made before some sad 
blunders as to his surplus,—but the Haute Finance is 80 
opposed to any Ministry of the Left, that the Premier pro- 
bably had no other choice. The Cabinet, moreover, is com- 
posed of the kind of men whom the Deputies individually 
approve. Several of the Ministers, as, for example, M. Jules 
Ferry and M. Challemel-Lacour, are accomplished men ; but 
there is not a “de” among them, none are by birth above the 
professional class, and one at least—M. Raynal, who was 4 
railway porter, or, more probably, sub-inspector of traflic— 
is a marked example of the rise of a new couche sociale. 
Social jealousies go very deep in France, and the Deputies 
will bear from men of this kind what they would not accept 
from men of higher social pretensions. They are, too, glad to 
be able to point out to electors that in France the political 
career has become easily accessible to all. M. Jules Ferry, 
therefore, has a Ministry which will be heard, and he has two 
other great advantages in his favour. This is the most Jacobi 
Ministry which could hope to govern with the Senate, and 
will, therefore, attract some support from the Extremists, who 
recently have been boiling with irritation; and it is the last 
which can be made without a Dissolution. It is stated that 
M. Ferry’s first condition on taking office was that, if the 
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roved impracticable, the Senate should be asked to 
en; a pres if that is untrue, the prospect of the de- 
mand is on the face of things. M. de Freycinet could not 
manage the Chamber any more than M. Jules Ferry, while 
his appointment as Premier would frighten all those holders 
of Rente, with whom it must not be forgotten the average 
asant deeply sympathises. The President cannot go on for 
ever putting scratch Ministries together, and it is therefore 
improbable that he will again allow a Ministry to be over- 
thrown without, at all events, exerting his constitutional 
ight to give the Senate advice. The fear of a Dissolution is 
very deep in the minds of the Deputies, who know that the 
Government may precede it by a demand for Scrutin de Liste, 
and who feel that with no Gambetta to thunder out a word 
of command, the action of universal suffrage must be 
more or less uncertain. The next Chamber might be unex- 
ctedly moderate, or it might contain a majority of Extremists, 
who have always this advantage,—that their followers poll to 
the last man. The Ministry, therefore, will receive much 
support from the self-interested, while it will not awaken 
those hatreds which in France are stronger even than self- 
interest. It is, in fact, as strong as any Ministry in France 
can now be. 

Nevertheless, we cannot either approve this Ministry or 
predict for it any length of life. It will, we fear, be Jacobin 
in feeling,—that is, will be disposed to persecute the 
Church, to threaten the Magistracy, and to proscribe all 
politicians who are willing to serve France, but not to 
advance the cause of particular sections of opinion. That is 
not, in our judgment, the tone which it is either right or safe 
for a Republic to adopt, more especially when it has still to 
prove that it can include all citizens who do not openly plot 
or intrigue against its existence. M. Jules Ferry’s compromise 
about the Princes, his adoption of the law of 1834, which 
allows the Head of the State to place any officer in retreat, 
seems to us radically unjust, as unjust as it would be in this 
country to use the Queen’s legal right of dismissing officers 
without a reason, against all eldest sons. He intends to 
govern by concessions to political panic, which, when they 
are obviously unjust, are unworthy of honourable rulers. 
General Thibaudin agrees with him, and will, more- 
over, be forced, by his exceptional and unhappy posi- 
tion as a man who has broken parole, into the ranks of 
those Extremists who forgive everything on account of 
fidelity to party. His only prospect of a career is to 
satisfy a party that he is indispensable, and the only party 
he can s0 satisfy is the Jacobin. M. Challemel-Lacour again, 
besides being in opinion of Extremist proclivities, as he showed 
throughout the discussion on the Proscription Bill, is obviously 
inclined to the policy known to Americans as “ waving the ban- 
ner,’ or, in other words, disposed to seek popularity by a forward 
policy which may disturb the whole world. He can easily do 
things in Egypt which would throw all Europe into commotion, 
and we feel no confidence that he will not do them, his very 
first proposal being a Bill for the settlement of Tunis which 
will rouse Italian susceptibilities to fever-heat. He is, more- 
over, known to be devoted to M. Gambetta’s idea of extend- 
ing the dependencies of France, and will press her claims on 
Madagascar, Tonquin, and the New Hebrides, in a very irri- 
tating, if not dangerous way. We look forward, therefore, to 
the action of the new Ministry with a certain apprehension, 
while we can hardly believe that it will be popular with 
the Chamber or ‘the country. The latter is distinctly not 
disposed to quarrel with the Monarchical Courts, with 
England, and with China all at once, while the former has 
tepeatedly, as Lord Reay recently showed, voted down every 
Proposal for active intervention in any part of the world. 

ere 1s, no doubt, a section of the French people which is 
very sensitive under the sneer implied in the phrase, “The 
elfacement of France ;” but M. Clémenceau and his followers 
will only be irritated by the revival of projects which they 
thought abandoned. They are, we believe, in earnest in their 
Conviction that France requires “a policy of the fireside,” and 
they will vote down any Ministry which on any serious 
emergency deserts it. A suspicion that the Ministry intended 
war would ruin it, and a policy of self-assertion such as M. 
Challemel-Lacour recommends cannot be carried far without 
that suspicion being actively aroused. To be at once Chauvinist 

and peaceful is in France impossible, and the Ministry will 
probably be wrecked on a vote about some despatch. 
ile, therefore, we acknowledge that France has again a 
overnment, we do not think it a good one, and doubt if it 
will last, even under the new pressure of the threat of disso- 





lution. Its programme implies that intention to ‘come 
bat” as well as govern, which is the very essence of Jacobin- 
ism, and which, whenever France is inclined for quiet, 
must bring any Government down. It may be, of 
course, that France, imperceptibly to foreigners, has changed 
her mood; but France is not very variable, except about 
constitutions, and it is not two years since M. Gambetta, the 
direct choice of the people, was deserted, because it was 
thought that his policy must lead ultimately to war. Nothing 
had occurred since to weaken the indisposition of the peasantry 
to expend either their children or their money, and we do not 
believe that it has been weakened. As we understand them, 
they will insist on quiescence abroad, and steady, though 
Radical, government at home, and that, though it may be the 
programme, is not the tone of the Jules-Ferry Ministry, 
which is presided over by the man who seized Tunis, selects 
for the Foreign Office a man who defies the Monarchies to 
prevent proscription, and entrusts the Army to a General with 
whom German Staff officers say they can hold no com- 
munication. 





MR. GOSCHEN ON THE PRICE OF GOLD. 


HE irritation with which the Farmers’ friends listened to 
Mr. Goschen’s speech of Monday was quite natural and 
excusable, Nobody likes to be told that his grievance, parti- 
cularly when it is real, is due either to causes which are 
beyond his control, or to causes other than those in which he 
himself believes. If it is only a cold that he suffers from, he 
is vexed to be told that he did not catch it as he supposes, or 
that it is a malarious attack, and not a cold at all, The 
majority of the squires, moreover, then in the House probably 
did not even understand what Mr. Goschen was saying, did not 
comprehend in particular what “ appreciation ” meant, for the 
summarist of the Times, who must be as well instructed as 
they are, made him say precisely the opposite of his whole 
argument. ‘To be told that you are all wrong, in words too 
learned for your intelligence, is, as we all know, almost un- 
endurably aggravating, particularly if the speaker has a reputa- 
tion which makes you think there must, after all, be some- 
thing in his words. Nevertheless, though we entirely 
understand their unwillingness, we do trust the more in- 
telligent squires, as well as other politicians, will read and 
ponder one of the most weighty and condensed arguments 
ever addressed to the House of Commons, an ergument which 
had only one defect, that it should have been followed by 
action, in the shape of a request for a Commission of Inquiry 
adequate to the importance of the subject. Until the 
speech has been studied, neither landlords nor tenants 
will be fully aware of one main condition now threaten- 
ing all agricultural prosperity. Mr. Goschen is, as they are 
perhaps aware, of all men in the House the greatest authority 
on currency ; and he suggested, evidently with full conviction, 
that the value of gold was rising. The United States 
and Germany, by adopting gold coinages, had absorbed 
£200,000,000 of the small stock of gold in the world, and, of 
course, had increased very much the annual demand for wear- 
and-tear, and had thus, to use the ordinary language of 
business, made gold comparatively scarce. Of course, the 
value of gold, under such circumstances, has risen, 
as that of any other article would, and each sovereign 
will exchange against more produce, or, in other words, 
everything will sell for a less price in sovereigns, As 
a matter of fact, this is the case as regards all articles except 
cattle, sheep, and their products, the natural fall having been 
stopped in their case by ‘+a fearful havoc among the flocks and 
herds.” One other thing also, which Mr. Goschen—who, as 
usual, half spoiled his speech by reducing it to intellectual 
pemmican—did not mention, has remained stationary, the 
price of labour, which has been kept up partly by strikes, 
partly by emigration, and partly by the improved civilisation 
of the labourer, who is getting educated. The position of the 
agricultural interest is, therefore, this. The farmer is getting 
less for every kind of produce, except stock, than before, but 
still pays his rent in sovereigns, which have increased in value, 
and still gives as much as before for labour. Moreover, 
all his taxes, Mr. Goschen says, have increased in weight; . 
for they are nominally unchanged; while, to procure the 
necessary sovereigns, more wheat, hay, or what not, rust 
be sacrificed. To make this clearer, let us take a faniiliar 
illustration. John Smith, of Essex, is bound to pay £300 a 
year for 300 acres of arable. To clear rent, pay wages, obtain 
interest on money sunk, and get a living, he naust sell, say, 
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£2,000 a year of produce. If gold has risen 20 per cent., he 
will obtain for his produce one-fifth less, or £1,600. Never- 
theless, in the teeth of that fall, he has to pay not only £300 
in rent, but a fifth more—if rent is represented in produce— 
aud a fifth more also upon all taxes. He is hit at both ends, 
in diminished receipts and increased payments, and gains only 
in the reduction on his own expenditure in clothes, food, and 
tools. 

If that statement is true, and the rise in gold is permanent, 
the Farmers’ distress is partly, at all events, explained, and can 
be remedied only, as Mr. Goschen hinted, by a permanent 
reduction in rent. It is simply impossible that the farmer 
should, out of less valuable produce, pay a still larger share to 
his landlord, which, when no reduction has been granted, he 
is now required to do. Even security will not help him to do 
that, and if, as in Ireland and in parts of England, he has 
little spare capital, payment will speedily become impossible. 
What, then, is the evidence for the rise in gold? Briefly, it 
is this,—that every important article, stock and the products 
of stock excepted, has shrunk in value as expressed in sove- 
reigns, and this, though population is increasing ; and that almost 
every competent economist, including men like Mr. Goschen 
himself, the late Mr. Stanley Jevons, and Mr. Robert Giffen, 
has become convinced that the first cause of the shrink- 
age is the scarcity of gold. As to the extent of the 
rise caused by that scarcity—and therefore the extent 
of the shrinkage in apparent values—there is difference 
of opinion; but subject always to better experts, we believe 
we are right in stating that the usual estimate varies from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. We will, however, take only ten 
per cent., and still, a ten-per-cent. fall in the value of all sold 
off an arable farm, and a ten-per-cent. rise in all fixed pay- 
ments like rent and taxes, implies, for a trade which has had 
no “ pull” from bumper harvests, but, on the contrary, heavy 
losses from want of sunshine, a most unusual and wide-spread 
distress. It has been borne quietly in Great Britain mainly because 
it has been supposed to be temporary, and because landlords have 
been exceedingly liberal,—sometimes, as in the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s case, liberal to a princely extent—but it has been real, 
and if produced by a permanent cause like a rise in gold, must 
continue. The seasons, we suppose, must get better in time, 
though, as regards Ireland, there are serious suspicions of an over- 
cropped soil which no sunshine will cure ; but the value of the 
sovereign will not, on that account, decline. We are studiously 
eaving figures to the specialist journals, but it is, we believe, 
admitted by all experts that, apart from new sources of supply, 
the annual yield of gold in the world will decline rather 
than increase, that the annual consumption for wear-and- 
tear and use in the arts has more than caught up the 
yield, and that gold, therefore, must get scarcer than ever, 
until possibly, as Mr. Goschen clearly hinted in his pregnant 
speech, all relations between debtor and creditor may be 
undergoing a severe change, to the advantage of the latter. 
The debtor has to sell more to pay, while the creditor can 
buy more with what he receives. There is, therefore, no 
reasonable ground of hope in this direction. The process 
may be slow, or may stop at a point not far off—though 
Mr. Goschen evidently apprehends that the change may 
be of the last importance—but clearly it will be in 
the direction so painful to States, to leaseholders, and 
to all who have to receive unfixed and pay away fixed 
sums in gold. That the supply should be increased is, of 
course, possible. The United States may annex Lower Cali- 
foinia, or other provinces of Mexico, which, when searched by 
American miners, may prove as rich as California or New 
South Wales. Science has possibly not said its last word as 
to extracting gold, and there is, we suppose, some dim, far- 
away chance of the Governments expropriating all silver mines, 
fixing the out-turn, and so giving that metal a stable value. But 
these are mere possibilities, and on any calculation that states- 
men will seriously consider, gold, if the foregoing facts are 
correct, must rise, and with it the weight of taxes, of fixed 
rents, and of fixed payments. That is a melancholy outlook 
for agriculturists. 

For ourselves, we believe that Mr. Goschen is thoroughly 
in the right, though we do not pretend to define the precise 
extent of the movement he foreshadowed, and our object 
to-day is to ask whether the time has not arrived when a 
Royal Commission, consisting of men like Mr. Goschen, Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. R. Giffen, and the like, 
should be appointed, to consider the whole subject ? We have 
no hope of remedies, distrusting currency doctors beyond all 
men ; but it is of the last political importance that the plain 





arithmetical facts should be made clear to ordi , 
minds, <A rise in the purchasing power Pig wgn: a 
affects every trade and every interest, and nothin ‘t 
dangerous as the effort of any powerful but th 
interest to get rid of a malaise the cause of ce 
it does not thoroughly understand. Here are the ig 
lish Farmers, for example, worrying Parliament for a 
in aid of rates, which, if they get them, will not solieve ten 
of their burdens to the extent of sixpence an acre; and § htis . 
fiercely for a security which, though they ought to hee @ 
will not, as Mr. James Howard tells them every da 2 
present rents, help them to keep solvent. The movement of 
gold, if it is real—which, for ourselves, we do not donb. 
must be telling on a country like Ireland with a force of itself 
sufficient to produce endless irritation; and Ireland is but a 
extreme instance of a much more widely diffused social suffer. 
ing. The facts must be made clear, before either politicians 
or electors can think to any purpose, and the only authorit 
which can explain them with sufficient weight to be om 
diately trusted is a Royal Commission. 





THE SALVATION ARMY IN SWITZERLAND, 


hy the Salvation Army has many such officers as Misg 

Charlesworth, we do not wonder that it makes converts 
Her account of her conflict with the “ Unsaved ” authorities 
of Geneva, and of the mingled acuteness and simplicity with 
which she drove them into expelling her from the Canton 
because they could do nothing with her while she remained 
in it, is one of the most charming bits of narrative which we 
have come across for a very long time. Enthusiasm, devotion 
self-possession, courage, humour, are all apparent in it; and 
when it is remembered that Miss Charlesworth is at the most 
just seventeen, it needs no more to show that even the Skeleton 
Army would find in her a very dangerous foe; supposing, that is, 
that they consented to give her a hearing. Miss Charlesworth 
beat the officials who examined her on all points. She proved 
to them that what they called a public meeting was really 3 
private meeting. She challenged them to show that wearing 
her uniform in the kitchen of a cottage was a breach of the 
law forbidding any one to wear a religious dress on the public 
highway. She produced her “leave to stay,” &c., referred 
them to the police for her passport. And, finally, when she 
was waiting for the final decision of the officials, “ All at 
once it struck me,” says Miss Charlesworth, “that we would 
have a prayer meeting. ‘Zitza,’ I said, ‘ we will pray. Let us 
go down on our knees and pray for these people, for if ever we 
wanted the Lord with us, it is now.’ So down we went, and 
prayed out loud for about ten minutes, and it did us good.” 
In the end, Miss Charlesworth was turned out of the Canton, 
as she puts it, “ Because, first, I had broken the law by speak- 
ing in a public meeting (lie number one); secondly, because 
I had nothing to show that my parents consented to my being 
with Miss Booth (lie number two) ;” and so the little heroine 
had to go. 

Things are a little changed, it must be confessed, when 
M’ss Charlesworth’s father comes upon the stage. It is 
not clear from his own account whether Mr. Charles 
worth did or did not consent to his daughter being at 
Geneva, He says himself that he “arranged with Miss 
Booth to leave her for a time in Paris, that she might assist 
Miss Booth in her arduous work among the poor,” and he 
does not say that he forbade her going to Geneva when Miss 
Booth went there. Indeed, financial considerations would 
probably have made it impossible for Miss Charlesworth to 
accompany her friend against her father’s express prohibition. 
Mr. Charlesworth has evidently been in great straits how to 
manage his daughter for some time past. About two years 
ago, Miss Charlesworth was introduced to the Salvation Army, 
and from that time forward it has absorbed her whole life. 
Mr. Charlesworth seems to have thought well of the Army in 
the first instance, but he was not quite prepared to make it 
a present of his daughter. When he found that things were 
rapidly coming to this point, he tried, he says, to induce those of 
Mr. Booth’s family with whom Miss Charlesworth seemed most 
associated, not to encourage the influence which the Army was 
gaining over her. Miss Charlesworth, as we can easily believe, 
was too attractive and too useful a convert to be lightly let go. 
No weight was given either to her youth, or the fact that she was 
still aschoolgirl. The Army, says Mr. Charlesworth, believes 
“that its work is paramount in importance to all other pure 
suits and obligations, and even to the known wishes of parents. 
Mr. Charlesworth then seems to have taken the wisest course 
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open to him. He saw that his daughter would be miserable, 
if she were withdrawn altogether from the Army work; while, 
at the same time, the excitement of that work, as carried on in 
London, was obviously bad for her. In Paris, however, the 
work of the Army promised to be quieter, and when he took 
her over there, he was “ greatly pleased with the moderation 
and propriety which pervaded all the proceedings, under 
the superintendence of Miss Booth.” The violation of the 
stipulations which Mr. Charlesworth made as_ regards 
wearing the uniform and becoming an officer is, perhaps, 
due to the exciting circumstances in which Miss Booth and 
Miss Charlesworth have been placed at Geneva. It would 
probably be almost impossible to restrain Miss Charlesworth 
from doing everything that her friend did, when it became a 
question of sharing that friend’s bonds and imprisonment. 
It is fair, moreover, to Mr. Booth to acknowledge that Mr. 
Charlesworth has evidently been more willing to allow his 
daughter to take part in the work of the Army than he now 
cares to remember. Only so late as January 31st, he wrote 
to Miss Booth, leaving it entirely to her judgment whether 
Miss Charlesworth remained at Geneva or at Paris during 
Miss Booth’s proposed visit to England next month. “ Let 
her,” he says, “‘ be where she will be most helpful to you, and 
most useful in the Lord’s service... .. . I can quite trust 
to your arrangements for my child. I know you will counsel 
her and enforee rules for her guidance in your absence.”’ This is 
certainly not quite in the tone of his letter to the Times. Mr. 
Charlesworth has evidently found that his daughter’s connection 
with the Salvation Army has brought her into greater prominence 
than he wished, and in the irritation of the discovery he seeks to 
throw the blame on Miss Booth. But Miss Charlesworth only 
seems to have run the risks which are inseparable from an 
organisation of so peculiar a character as the Salvation Army. 
The adoption of military forms and military methods brings 
with it a certain liability to military danger. 

The real moral of the whole story is that parents 
who do not wish their children to become officers in 
the Salvation Army, had better forbid them attending the 
meetings in the first instance. When once the flame is 
kindled, there is nothing in the rules of the Salvation Army 
which forbids them to fan it by every means in their power. 
The part which the Army assigns to women has extraordinary 
attractions for these times. They can be in every way rivals 
of men, they can take an absolutely equal part in the esta- 
blishment and building-up of the new organisation. By the 
side of such experiences as this career opens to them, the 
ordinary routine of home must appear intolerably dull. Mr. 
Charlesworth himself is of opinion that it “ has undoubtedly 
been accomplishing a great work, in the conversion and reforma- 
tion of thousands of the most ignorant and depraved.” Where, 
in Clapham, from which he dates his letter,can Mr. Charles- 
worth hope to offer his daughter any career that will stand 
comparison with one that admits of such possibilities as these ? 
It is undoubtedly hard upon him to lose a daughter; but if he 
now takes her back, he will receive but a shadow of her real self. 
Her heart will be with the Army, no matter where her body 
may be. Probably, Mr. Charlesworth can ensure that she shall 
not be placed in positions of such excessive prominence, or made 
an object of such European interest. In that way, her mind 
may change, and she may eventually return to her father’s 
house a less enthusiastic, but also a wiser woman. Whether 
to wish for such an ending for her own sake, it is hard to say. 
For a nature of this ardent and excitable type to be dis- 
illusioned is no common trial, and we could almost wish that 
she may never be disturbed in her conviction that she belongs 
to that chosen band which embraces great Missionaries and the 
founders of religious Orders, and generally, all those who haye 
ardently loved and deeply moved their fellow-men. 








THE SECRET MOTIVE OF SECRET SOCIETIES. 

_ motives which impel ordinary men, and especially 

ordinary men without personal wrongs to avenge, to 
enter Secret Societies embodied with an intention to kill are 
doubtless many and diverse; but, we take it, the dominant one 
In all is the desire for power. There are probably in all such 
Societies, especially at first, a few men with wrongs to avenge, 
ora few victims of true fanaticism,—that is, men dominated by 
an idea which, like a monomania, masters alike conscience and 
brain ; but the majority are of a much more frequent and, so 
to speak, vulgar type. In a time and place of Secret Societies, 
4 strong-willed man, full of desire to be somebody, to be 





efficient, to exercise real and direct power, knows that if 
he enters such a society and rises high, his ambition 
will speedily be gratified to the fullest extent. “With little 
money, no birth, and no ascendency abroad, he may within and 
through the Society exercise a power which, to him who wields 
it, must seem tremendous, far transcending the power of any 
Minister or any General. The power, it must be remembered, 
is necessarily far greater in his eyes than in those of any out- 
sider. The world knows only his acts, but he knows also his 
own designs, and in their easy prospect of realisation they 
appear to him like acts. He feels, in not killing, as if he had 
spared. The world sees that a man, possibly a great map, 
has fallen; but the man who made him fall feels as if 
anybody might fall at his signal, as if he were distributing 
death and life, were an arbiter of destiny, a potentate secretly 
wielding the lightning at his will. He feels almost like a 
deity. “There is the great official, full of rank, and honour, 
and wealth, whose word is so weighty, and his person so rever- 
enced; and I, whom nobody knows, who am but one of the 
humble, a man always in shadow, can with a word reduce him 
to mere clay. There is that other, still greater, and I pass him 
by, and he does not know that he has been enveloped in 
lightning made powerless by my hand.” That was, it is 
known, the feeling of Thomassen, the “ monster” of Bremer- 
haven, who delighted in dining with passengers about to sail 
in ships which he had doomed by his clock-work apparatus 
to sink in mid-ocean; and that is the attraction which, 
as all their confessions attest, has always carried away suc- 
cessful poisoners. They feel the sense of power in its most 
concentrated and extatic form, power over the issues of 
life and death, the power which, to whomsoever it belongs, be 
he Cesar, or Sultan, or criminal, separates him utterly from his 
kind. The leading spirit of a Secret Society enjoys that, and 
in a higher degree than the poisoner, for he can act by others, 
and even at a distance, and his volition does not therefore seem 
to himself impeded and weakened in its thunderbolt character 
by the small trickeries and precautions and petty efforts 
essential to the poisoner’s success. He wills like a despot; 
and the victim falls. That is the luxury of the position, 
and we can easily conceive that to men with a strong 
thirst for power—and that thirst is in some men the most in- 
tense of all cravings—with steady nerves, and indurated hearts, 
that fascination may be nearly irresistible, more especially as 
there is added to it another, the fascination so sovereign with 
a large section of mankind—with one-half, for example, of all 
English gentlemen—the fascination of hunting game which may 
turn and rend them. No elephant, no tiger, can rend the hunts- 
man, as the great official can rend assassins, if they spring and miss 
their mark. All the evidence given at Kilmainham suggests 
that when the assassins were hunting Mr. Forster or Mr. 
Burke, the dominant sense among them was that of being 
engaged in a battue of very large and very dangerous game. 
Carey in particular, throughout his narrative, tells of his arrang- 
ing signals and giving signals, and marking distances, and re- 
tiring to safe points of observation, exactly as he would have 
told of some grand tiger-hunt, in which he was so inter- 
ested that no detail escaped him, yet in which it was 
expedient that the actual conflict should be left to stronger 
hands. The Indian Thugs all showed this feeling in 
the strongest form, all avowed that they were huntsmen, all 
declared that there was no “ shikar ” like theirs, at once so dan- 
gerous and so exciting, and once their tongues were loosened, 
all described their sport with the minuteness and accuracy with 
which a man who has been after tigers recalls the details of the 
chase. ‘Twenty years after, a Thug would remember every 
detail, down to the minutest personal marks upon his victim, 
just as twenty years after “the Old Shekarry ” could describe with 
unfailing accuracy every detail of a dangerous hunt after bear, or 
tiger, or anaconda, every stumble his elephant made, every shot 
that was fired, every mark in the slaughtered game. To distribute 
life and death, and to distribute it so, was a gratification which 
attracted into such societies men who were neither fanatics, 
nor conscious of an undying grievance, nor, as we believe, in 
many cases, full of political hate. With such men, we suspect 
fidelity to associates is never very strong. They do not think 
of them in their hearts as associates, but as instruments. 
punish them remorselessly when they fail to act, or betray 
them; but break them, when they are useless, as readily as 
any other weapons. What are they? Rifles in the grand 
shikar. Mr. Bosworth Smith, in his new “Life of Lord 
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Lawrence,” tells how a petty prince ordered an enemy to be 
killed, and sent with the murderer a runner, to give aid or to 
report. The man, utterly faithful to the prince, saw the deed 
done, and ran ninety miles continuously to his master to report 
success, was received with delight, and dismissed, and then,— 
and then stooped down to raise the carpet portiére of his 
master’s chamber, certain that he should hear the order for his 
Own assassination. It came, as he expected, and he fled on 
faster than the prince’s horsemen, to his own home in the 
mountains, to relate the story to John Lawrence. That prince 
was but Carey in another clime, and his order as to his runner 
would create in his principality as little surprise as it did in the 
runner himself, who yet flew on to the betrayal he knew to be 
so nearly certain. Why, under such circumstances, confidence 
exists at all, why the runner serves the prince, why, in an Irish 
Secret Society, any one trusts any one else, is only to be explained 
by the belief each man entertains that the catastrophe will not 
happen to him, that he will be successful, and that, being 
successful, faith will be kept. 

But the conscience? The conscience of the despot who is 
often inflicting unjust penalties does not seem to wake while he 
is inflicting them, nor does that of brigands. If there is one 
thing certain in the history of crime, it is that habitual murder 
acts like some powerful drug as a stupifier to the con- 
science. ‘The great poisoners have seldom betrayed a trace of 
it, or the great pirates, or the great brigands. That it can 
wake, even in such men, we firmly believe; but it is slow to 
waken. The Thugs, who seem, while their career lasts, abso- 
lutely without it, do, we believe, after years of their quiet, in- 
dustrious seclusion—they all make tents for the Army—show 
most distinct traces of it, traces so deep that their experienced 
watchers will not allow visitors to allude to their crimes; but 
it wakes more slowly than in any class of criminals. It impels 
them to confession, to an abstinence from small crimes—a 
striking peculiarity of the Thugs, as of many of the worst 
French Terrorists—but not, till the stupefaction has passed 
away, to personal remorse. We can offer:no explanation of the 
phenomenon, except the very obvious one that no man in whom 
conscience was vigorous would join such a society, or the 
possible hypothesis that to such a man a human being does 
actually become, as it were, game; but of the fact there can be 
no question, and its existence is one more justification of the 
horror with which mankind regards such associations. We 
all know the tremendous effect of opinion upon conscience, 
frequently almost stupefying it permanently ; and such associa- 
tions, it would seem certain, generate within themselves an 
opinion under which the sense of criminality in murder dis- 
appears,—an opinion, doubtless, helped by the internal law 
dooming every recalcitrant to death, and so producing the 
feeling that crime is not crime, but only obedience to irresistible 
necessity. Carey, as yet, is only anxious to defend himself 
from the charge of being “an informer.” Years hence, the 
pressure on his conscience will be other than that; but till then, 
there is in all who take up assassination as a work a blood- 
drunkenness. 





THE POWER OF FASHION. 

F one may trust the general impression in political circles, 
the strong feeling expressed by the Princess of Wales on 

the barbarous sport of Pigeon-shooting, as it has lately been 
practised in England, is likely to make it a very easy task to 
carry through the Bill for its suppression. It is quite true, of 
course, that the sport, as it has usually been practised, is no 
true sport at all, that it tests neither the perceptions, nor the 
endurance, nor the resources of those who engage in it, asa true 
sport ought to test them, and that while very cruel in its inci- 
dents, it is barren of the kind of discipline which every such 
sport should involve. That is perfectly true, and we are far 
from saying that the Princess of Wales would have formed the 
opinion she has formed against the pigeon-shooting of the day, 
had she not had these good grounds to go upon; and still 
less do we say that had she formed an unfavourable opinion 
that was comparatively groundless on any sport, she 
would have had the same sort of success in persuading 
other people to adopt it which she notoriously has had 
under existing circumstances. But this we do say,—that 
other things remaining exactly as they are, if it had not been 
for the fortunate circumstance that the Princess of Wales has 
taken up the matter as she has, it would have been many years 
before opinion in political circles would have ripened, as it has 





actually ripened, to the point of rendering it easy to put this 
barbarous sport down. Fashion has still an immense power 
in the circles in which political opinion is formed. Let the 
Queen, or any popular member of the Royal Family, take 
up a sound view of a question of this kind, and we may be 
sure of this,—that it is more than equivalent in political 
effect to the separate conversion of at least ten thousand 
ordinary mortals to the same opinion. It is not easy to oe. 
plain exactly how the thing works. But it does work, and 
works most powerfully in rendering everybody whose influence 
is of importance in such matters predisposed to come over to 
the influential side. We do not say, and do not mean, that it 
would work equally in favour of a really weak or false opinion, 
But in favour of a sound or true opinion, the adoption of it bya 
really influential member of the highest social circles is equivalent 
to a good many years’ start in public favour without any such 
advantage. And it is a matter of no little interest, therefore, to 
understand how this power of Fashion works, and why it 
smooths away obstacles which it would otherwise take a very 
powerful popular movement to dispose of. 


We believe the explanation to be precisely of the same kind 
as the explanation why it is comparatively easy for the greater 
Public Schools to set a fashion as to cricket or football, or what 
pastime you will, to the schools of second rank, when it would be 
impossible for the schools of second rank to set the fashion to 
the schools above them. As to all the so-called amusements of 
life at least, men take hints from those who are supposed to 
have carried their amusements to a more refined point, and not 
from those who are supposed to have had less opportunity and 
leisure for the elaboration of their amusements. And whatever 
else the highest social circles understand, it is always assumed 
that they understand better the amusements and refinements of 
life than the circles beneath them: and, no doubt, to some 
extent, this is the truth. The higher breeding, as it is called, 
certainly does not involve a higher morality ; in some points, it 
is apt to involve a definitely lower morality than the breeding 
of the professional classes; but it does involve, on the whole, 
better trained and more refined tastes as to things external,— 
often finer senses,—almost always a better class of conventions, 
conventions protecting individual freedom better, and imposing 
finer tests of individual capacity and skill. This is the reason, 
we take it, why amusements are so apt to descend in the social 
scale, while moral convictions ascend. You frequently find, 
that when first an amusement is borrowed by one class from 
the class above it, it does not give half the real satisfaction 
to the class on which it is imposed which the old amusements 
supplanted by it used to give. And yet it will hold its ground, 
because there is some secret conviction that it will educate 
and train those who have adopted it, till they find as much in 
it as those from whom they have borrowed it have found. There 
is at least sufficient social hero-worship to engender the conviction 
that the higher strata of society understand amusing themselves 
more completely than the lower strata, and that what the former 
have long preferred, the latter will come to prefer so soon as 
they have been educated sufficiently by following the example 
of their betters. This, as we suppose, is the reason why a fashion 
setting in against such a sport as pigeon-shooting removes the 
chief difficulty in the way of abolishing it. Men cannot enjoy 
an amusement, after they are once seriously possessed by the 
conviction that they are feeling what it is “ bad form” to feel in 
every moment’s pleasure that it gives them. It takes, after all, 
a number of subtle conditions to render a social amusement of 
any kind really delightful, and of these almost the very first 
is that you shall not feel lowered in the eyes of those who 
set you the standard of amusement by the pleasure you 
take in it. When the Princess of Wales and her set take 
up the notion that a certain amusement is “bad form,” the 
fact that they have done so vitally diminishes, if it does not 
destroy, the animation with which that amusement is pursued 
in a hundred circles just beneath her own; in other words, in 
those circles the amusement becomes less amusing, becomes 
dull and lifeless, or else defiant. But men cannot be defiant when 
they are amusing themselves and still take full delight in their 
amusements, though they may, and often do, show themselves 
contemptuous or scornful in their amusements and still take 
full delight in them. But here is just the difference. In their 
amusements, men naturally support themselves on the sanction 
of those socially above them, and very often feed themselves on 
their contempt for those socially beneath them, but never vice 
versd. While they often have a shrewd suspicion that the 
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classes below them have higher moral convictions than their 
own, they never have the least suspicion that the classes beneath 
their own understand the art of enjoying themselves half so 
well. Hence, as we believe, the savour is taken out of an 
amusement by its discouragement from above, in a way in which 
it is impossible to take the savour out of it by its discourage- 
ment from below. 

Even in regard to moral questions, the power of Fashion has, 
wo believe, always been exerted through its effect on men’s social 

sition, i.e.,0n the position which they value chiefly for the 
sake of their tastes and their enjoyments, and not through 
its effect on their conscience. The Code of Honour, which was 
the Code of Fashion in another form, exerted its enormous power 
to make men fear the repute of cowardice much more than the 
reality, because the repute of cowardice was so utterly incon- 
sistent with the pleasant mutual respect and freedom of ordinary 
social intercourse. The code of honour exerted the tyrannous 
influence it had—and, indeed, still has, so far as it still obtains 
—not because any defiance of it interfered gravely with men’s 
duties, but because it interfered so gravely with all the social 
freedom and cheer of the hours of leisure and recreation. A 
man who had not satisfied the code of honour was a man with 
whom no one chose to associate needlessly, and even with 
whom it was “bad form” to be friendly, a man with whom 
it was discreditable to talk and laugh and ride and play, 
a man who ought to be “sent to Coventry” for all but 
the most absolute exigencies of life. Nothing shows more 
powerfully how tremendous is the influence which such an 
ostracism as this inflicts, than the number of duellistic 
murders which men used to commit against their conscience, 
and with a permanent loss of peace ultimately as well as of 
self-respect at the time of the duel, just because they could not 
bear to be ostracised in this way from all the give-and-take of 
the lighter social intercourse. Yet it was the terror of this 
banishment chiefly, if not solely, that gave the code of honour 
allits powerful sanctions, and rendered it so difficult a matter to 
break its yoke. When at last it was broken, in the matter of 
duels, it was rather, we imagine, because the mimicking of these 
so-called vindications of honour by vulgar and unfashionable 
people had contrived to make them ridiculous, than because 
their wickedness had become really intolerable to men. The 
tyranny of Fashion is almost always broken from above, and 
hardly ever effectually from below. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—@~——. 
WHY MR. FORSTER RESIGNED. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “ SpectraTor,’’} 
Sm,—As a rule, the public are apt to take their impressions of 
what passes in Parliament from the leading articles of the papers 
they read rather than from a perusal of Members’ speeches. It 
has thus come to be believed that Mr. Forster resigned office 
because his colleagues insisted on making a bargain with 
Mr. Parnell as a condition of his release from prison, 
while Mr. Forster would not release him on any a 
dition. The facts are precisely the contrary. It was Mr. Forster 
who wished to come to an understanding with Mr. Parnell 
and other leading suspects. It was Mr. Forster’s colleagues 
who refused to have any bargaining. Here are Mr. Forster’s own 
words, as reported in the Times of May 5, 1882, in the speech in 
which he explained the cause of his resignation :—“ There are 
three conditions, either of which I should regard asa fair ground 
for releasing them.” The conditions were, “a public promise 
on their part; Ireland quiet; or the acquisition of fresh powers 
by the Government. ..... I am told that hopes are held out 
to us that there will be a change on the part of himself 
[Parnell] and his colleagues...... But what I want is an 
avowal of a change, a promise to help the Government, if the 
Government do something, an undertaking to uphold the 
vernment in enforcing the law.” 

On a subsequent occasion Mr. Forster declared that he “ was 
not very exigeant in his demands” on Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, 
and O’Kelly, as a condition of their release. “As I should be 
very sorry,” he said, “to say anything disrespectful of those 
gentlemen, I was willing to take their word.” ‘The difference 
between Mr. Forster and his colleagues is, therefore, reduced to 
this. He thought, as did his colleagues, that “if they [i.c., Mr. 
Parnell and his two friends] could be released with safety, they 
ought to be released.” His guarantee for safety was either 





Ireland pacified ; or a public confession of wrong-doing, coupled 
with a promise of good behaviour for the future on the part of 
Mr. Parnell and his friends ; or the passing of the Prevention of 
Crimes Act. On obtaining of any one of these conditions, Mr. 
Forster was willing to open the doors of Kilmainham Prison. 
Mr. Forster’s colleagues, on the other hand, decided that they 
ought to let out Mr. Parnell and his friends without any 
understanding or condition whatsoever, the moment they received 
authentic information that Mr. Parnell and his friends were 
favourable to the policy of putting down the outrages. To 
have kept them in prison till Ireland was “quiet” was an 
absurd impossibility, for they must have been released in any 
case within five months, by the lapse of Mr. Forster’s Coercion 
Act. To have exacted a humiliating confession of sins and a 
promise of good-conduct in future would have been to destroy 
Mr. Parnell’s influence for good, if he were ever so anxious to 
put down crime. And to have kept him and his friends in 
prison till the Prevention of Crimes Act became law would 
practically have been to keep them in prison till they must 
have been let out in any case by the expiration of the power to 
imprison them. How much wiser was the conduct of the 
Government, as explained by Lord Hartington in the same de- 
bate! “There was no understanding whatever,” he said, with 
Mr. Parnell, or any of the Land-leaguers. But “when the 
moment arrived when we could no longer say that their con- 
tinued imprisonment was required for the safety of the country, 
then we were not only justified, but absolutely compelled to 
agree to their release,”—surely a nobler and wiser policy than 
a haggling over impracticable conditions. And it is a policy 
which has been amply vindicated by events. It is a lurid proof 
of the utter inefficiency of Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act and 
its administration that he let out of prison James Carey, Mr, 
Sheridan, and Mr. M’Cafferty, the triumvirate who, according 
to Carey’s evidence, organised the Phoenix Park murders. 
Anybody who will take the trouble to read the whole debate 
will see that the above statement is an accurate summary of the 
facts. There was absolutely no connection between the Arrears 
Act and Mr. Parnell’s release. No promise of any kind was 
exacted or given on either side. The Government made up its 
mind and announced its intention to pass the Arrears Act be- 
fore the Kilmainham negotiations were thought of.—TI am, Sir, 
&e., VINDEX, 


THE PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH LAND. 
(To THE Ep1TOR OF THE **SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—As the Iand Question is exciting such general interest, 
and our Land System is being so severely tried by agricultural 
depression, I venture to ask for space in the Spectator to state 
my views and experience on the subject. Having for upwards 
of a quarter of a century divided my time between England and 
the Continent, where I have been much associated with peasant- 
proprietors, I have enjoyed unusual facilities for comparing the 
English and Continental systems of land tenure and cultivation. 

Although I am now the owner of extensive estates, mostly 
divided into large farms, I cannot rid myself of a strong leaning 
to peasant-proprietorship, wherever such proprietorship is 
economically possible, and am decidedly of opinion that th 
ownership of land cannot be severed from the cultivation of it 
without both economical and moral loss to the community. 
Our system of letting our land to tenant-farmers is, I believer 
inherently vicious, encouraging, as it does, the tendency to con- 
flicts of interest, concealment of facts, and the grudging treat~ 
ment of the soil. Under that system, now that agriculture is 
depressed, the land itself is turning restive, and refuses to sup- 
port the gentleman-owner, the widow and younger children of 
the preceding owner, the gentleman-farmer and the labourer, in 
addition to the heavy burden of the rates. 

As long as landowning remains such a losing and precarious 
business as it is at present, I have little hope of much relief 
from any land legislation. For where is the advantage of the 
liberty to sell, given to life-tenants by Lord Cairns’ Act of last 
Session, at a time when agricultural land is unsaleable, except 
at a ruinous sacrifice? What hope is there of tenant-farmers— 
the most desirable purchasers—half ruined by the badness of 
the times, coming forward as bidders for the land they occupy ? 
I am tired of urging in vain some of my own tenants to relieve 
me of the burden of owning so much land. The labourers, 
unfortunately, having no money, are still less likely buyers, and 
the inducement to capitalists to invest in land are becoming 
less every year. Social influence is diminishing, sporting is 
threatened, and the difficulty of letting it increases. 
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It appears, then, that the present owners have got to make 
the best they can out of the situation. One good, I think, will 
result, that, from inability to find tenants, many owners will be 
forced to farm their own land. But to the success of this course, 
the general want both of skill and capital on the part of the 
present generation of landowners will be a serious obstacle. I 
fear a marked falling-off in the condition of the land and 
amount of the produce is inevitable, for some years to come. 
In spite of my predilection for small holdings, especially where, 
as on the Continent, the ownership commonly is united with 
the occupancy of land, I am compelled to admit that the large- 
farm system is the only one economically possible over the corn- 
growing districts of England, and especially in the eastern and 
northern counties. In those districts, the smallness of the 
rainfall, and the lateness and severity of the spring frosts, render 
the grass and fruit-crops, by which peasant-farmers may thrive 
in the West of England, too precarious for any dependence on 
them, for a living to be possible. I am more and more con- 
vinced, as my experience increases, of the truth of the opinion 
expressed to me by the late Charles Kingsley, thut peasant- 
proprietorship can only be economically successful in fruit and 
dairy districts, or where, as in France and Italy, the climate is 
favourable to the production of wine, oil, tobacco, flowers, and 
other crops requiring skilled garden-culture, and commanding 
at all times a high price in the market. 

Had the soil of England been as subdivided as that of France, 
the ruin of the peasant cultivators must have been very general 
of late years. If large farmers, with plenty of stock—the only 
remunerative branch of farming, now-a-days—have barely suc- 
ceeded in keeping their heads above water, what would have 
become of the peasants, with little or none ? In order to provide 
steps by which the more industrious and thrifty of the labourers 
might mount into the status of small farmers, I have cut slices 
off several large farms, laid portions down in grass to promote 
cowkeeping, and let them as small holdings. But even these 
picked men require a certain amount of bolstering-up, and the 
process of putting up the requisite buildings and keeping them 
in repair is so costly as to deter any but an enthusiast in the 
cause from similar experiments. Association will, I hope, in the 
fature help to‘raise the condition of the labourers, and the appli- 
cation of the principle of admitting them to a share in the 
profits, when profits are again to be made out of agriculture.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Six-Mile Bottom, February 23rd. W. H. Butiock-Hatt. 





THE MILES PLATTING CASE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I beg to withdraw unreservedly what I said of the Bishop 
of London, in a letter printed in the Spectator of February 10th. 
I find that in the cases which I had in view, Dr. Jackson was 
not responsible for the action by which the congregations were 
dispersed. I find, further, that a high opinion of his fairness 
and kindliness is held by men who differ from him on questions 
of ritual much more widely than the Spectator does. But you 
do not answer me on the main issue. Your argument has been 
that the Bishop of Manchester, in objecting to Mr. Cowgill’s 
nomination, is breaking a treaty by which he is morally bound. 
This, to my mind, you have not proved; but it is a grave charge, 
and should be proved. A Bishop who moves on, disregarding 
alike popularity and unpopularity during a strenuous episcopate 
of thirteen years, may frequently be mistaken in judgment,— 
will certainly be frequently charged with mistakes. But if he is 
accused of failing in respect to any moral obligation, it should 
be shown very clearly, first, that the assumed moral obligation 
binds him; and, secondly, that he disregards it. 

Dr. Fraser’s allowance of the Miles Platting ritual, until 
the living was vacant and the nomination of Mr. Cowgill under- 
stood to be imminent, involves, you think, and I agree with you, 
the protection of the disputed ritual under a new incumbent. 
But I differ from you, when you infer that it involves the 
acceptance of Mr. Cowgill as that incumbent. The only object 
that I can see for the change of curates was to bar Mr. Cowgill’s 
claim upon the incumbency. To your suggestion that by dis- 
missing Mr. Cowgill the Bishop scattered or intended to scatter 
the congregation, the answer is plain. No congregation can be 
dispersed by an interim arrangement between the deprivation of 
one incumbent and the institution of another. And as to the 
difficulty of finding a suitable incumbent, Miles Platting is a 
living of £300 a year, with a rectory house and a generous 
patron. Itis not an eligible place of residence, but neither is 





St. Peter’s, London Docks, nor many of the parishes in which 
Ritualism has entrenched itself. The last thing which a Ritualist 
may expect to be accused of is that he is afraid of bad air or a 
low population.—I am, Sir, &c., I. 8. 
[We do not understand our correspondent’s point. We 
thought the Archbishop of Canterbury’s action right, ang 
Bishop Fraser’s action inconsistent with and antagonistic to it. 
—Ep. Spectator] 





“PREVISION OF RAIN BY THE SPECTROSCOPR.” 

(To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—My attention has been drawn to some comments of yours 
on a letter of mine, published in the Times of Wednesday, 
February 7th, on the subject of “ The Prevision of Rain by the 
Spectroscope.” You ask,—Can I get anything like equally good 
results two or three hours sooner? Unfortunately, the spectro. 
scope for rainband purposes can only be used by daylight, so 
that would be impossible. At this time of the year, the rain. 
band may be seen as early as seven a.m., but, for forecasting, it 
is better to take observations at about nine a.m. or three p.m, 
all the year round. Although the spectroscope can only be 
depended on with any certainty for six or seven hours in some 
instances, yet there are cases, like the one of persistent high 
rainband mentioned in my letter, when rain may be predicted 
for days beforehand. 

It is of the very greatest importance for us to know 
whether an approaching depression will be accompanied by 
much rain or not, for some are attended by a large rainfall, 
whilst others have with them a comparatively small amount of 
precipitation. It is here where the spectroscope would prove 
to be of the highest value, for no other instrument would fore. 
tell such characteristics; and the sooner means are taken for 
its adoption at the stations in connection with our Meteoro- 
logical Office, the better will be the daily predictions of rain or 
no rain, which, I must confess, are sometimes rather disap. 
pointing, although those in regard to wind are very successful. 
—I am, Sir, &e., F. W. Cory, F.M.S. 

Buckhurst Hill, Essex, February 17th. 





MR. SPENCER’S ETHICAL VIEWS. 

(To THX EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’| 
Sir,—Though it is impossible for correction to overtake error, 
on all the roads it takes, it may overtake it on a few of its roads; 
and it seems in some cases needful to point out the error, lest 
silence should be construed into assent. Especially it seems 
needful when the error is a grave one, and repetition of it 
seriously mischievous. 

In the review of Mr. Mivart’s “ Nature and Thought,” con- 
tained in your last number, the writer gives fresh currency toa 
misrepresentation which has already reappeared more than 
once. It was originally made by Professor Goldwin Smith, in 
the Contemporary Review. One of his perversions of my views 
I pointed out in the next number of that periodical ; and I added 
that there were many others which I would specify, if called 
upon. Notwithstanding this warning that Professor Smith’s 
statements were untrustworthy, Mr. Peek, following his lead, 
repeated in the same periodical the particular misrepresentation 
which I wish now to point out as having been again repeated by 
your reviewer. Your reviewer says of me:—‘ His highest 
instance of right conduct is a mother suckling her child, because 
‘there is at once to the mother gratification and to the child 
satisfaction of appetite, a satisfaction which accompanies fur- 
therance of life, growth, and increasing enjoyment.’ ” 

Now, I have nowhere given this as the “highest instance of 
right conduct.” I have given it as “ among the best examples 
of absolutely right actions.” The meanings of the words “ abso- 
lute” and “ highest,” confounded by Professor Goldwin Smith, 
and all who have followed him, are widely unlike. The accepted 
definition of “ absolutely right ” is, right “ without restriction or 
limitation ;” and the context shows quite clearly that it is used 
by me in this sense. Further, it will be seen that if this sense 
be given to it,—if the act of a mother suckling her infantis said 
to be right “ without restriction or limitation,” there disappears 
at once the absurdity ascribed to me. 

An illustration will best show the distinction I have pointed 
out, and what utter confusion of thought results from neglecting 
it. Suppose I had given, as an example of an absolute mathe- 
matical truth, the truth that two and two make four; and sup- 
pose a critic had thereupon represented me as naming the truth 
that two and two make four, as an example of the highest 
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mathematical truth; his statement would be equally wide of 
the mark with that made by Professor Goldwin Smith, and those 
who have adopted his interpretation.—I am, Sir, é&c., 

HERBERT SPENCER. 


[The word “highest ” was not our own, but Mr. Spencer’s. 
‘On the very page from which our example was taken (“ Data, 
of Ethics,” Third Edition, p. 261), he says :—“ Conduct which 
thas any concomitant of pain or any painful consequence is 
partially wrong ; and the highest claim to be made for such con- 
duct is that it is the least wrong which, under the conditions, 
‘is possible—the relatively right.” The obvious inference from 
this is that a far higher claim—nay, the highest—is made by 
absolutely right conduct, or “perfect conduct,” as he calls it, 
which is instanced a few lines lower down by the healthy mother 
guekling her child. The distinction which he now draws between 
what is “absolutely right ” (or “ perfect”) and the “ highest” 
right conduct is not expressed in the “Data of Ethics;” and 
although we, of course, think the distinction perfectly valid, we 
have been unable to find in that work any ground indicated on 
which conduct may be considered high, other than that assigned 
‘by implication in our quotation for its absolute rightness. It 
seems to us that, according to his principles, no less than 
according to his words, he can say no more for the instance we 
gave of the man who sacrifices his life for his friend, than that 
his action is “the least wrong which under the conditions is 
possible,” —if, indeed, he could say so much. We should add 
that on p. 33, he states that “ perfection is synonymous with 
goodness in the highest degree,” so that we were not guilty of 
any logical leap in inferring that he holds the “highest” right 
conduct to be identical with what he himself styles “ perfect 
conduct.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PROMOTION OF LIBERAL CLERGY. 
(To rus EpiTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”’) 

$ir,—Is it quite true that Mr. Gladstone has, “as a rule,” 
passed over Liberal Clergy in his recent Church appointments ? 
Do not facts point to an exactly opposite conclusion? I may 
be mistaken in assigning Liberal opinions to all the Clergy in 
the following list, who have recently been promoted by Mr. 
Giadstone, but I think it will be found that they are, nearly 
every one of them, consistent members of the Liberal party. 
Here is the list :— 

Bishop.—Newcastle (Canon Wilberforce). 

Deans. — Westminster (Dr. Bradley); 
Oakley); Wells (Professor Plumptre). 

“anons.—Dr. Barry (Westminster); Rev. D. Melville (Wor- 
cester); Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton (Gloucester); Rev. T. 
J. Rowsell (Westminster); Rev. W. J. Knox-Little (Worcester) ; 
Rev. G. Butler (Winchester); and I strongly suspect that to 
this list might be added the name of Canon Boyd Carpenter, 
of Windsor. 

This is surely not small promotion for the Liberal party,— 
one Bishopric, three Deaneries, six or seven Canonries.—I am, 
Sir, &., BE. V.. EE. 


Carlisle (Rev. J. 








BOOKS. 


——i——— 
THE DEAN ON THE DEAN.* 

‘Tus is a very graceful and charming picture of one of the most 
graceful and charming of men. It is difficult to read anything 
about the late Dean of Westminster without being reminded in 
every page of Carlyle’s somewhat artificial, but still, as his wont 
was, singularly vivid picture of the peculiar radiance of the 
nature of John Sterling. ‘“ Rapidity as of pulsing auroras, as of 
dancing lightnings, rapidity in all forms characterised him.” 
“A man of infinite susceptivity, who caught everywhere, more 
than others, the colour of the element he lived in, the infection 
of all that was or appeared honourable, beautiful, and manful 
in the tendencies of his time.” ‘Here visible to myself for 
somewhile, was a brilliant human presence, distinguishable, 
‘honourable, and loveable, amid the dim common populations, 
among the million little beautiful, once more a beautiful human 
soul, whom I among others recognised and lovingly walked 
with, while the years and the hours were.” The whole descrip- 
tion Carlyle gives of Sterling has always seemed to the present 
writer to apply with much more force to Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
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to whom, indeed, it was given, as it has been given to few others 
of this generation, to produce the impression of moral beauty, 
of “sheet-lightning,” of “ pulsing auroras,” as Carlyle, in his 
vivid image, calls it, on the many friends of whose lives he 
formed one of the brightest ornaments. And this is pre- 
cisely the impression which Dean Bradley’s terse and 
graphic little book produces; while Carlyle’s never really pro- 
duced that impression on our mind concerning Sterling, 
partly because Sterling’s own letters hardly bear out Carlyle’s 
description, while they produce a decidedly stronger impression 
in some directions than Carlyle chose to receive,—partly 
because Carlyle himself in speaking of Sterling, sometimes 
strikes an inconsistent note with the main tenor of his descrip- 
tion, as when he says, for instance, “ At times he could crackle 
with his dexterous petulancies, making the air all like needles 
round you,” which is not at all in the same plane with the main 
delineation. Anyhow, Dean Bradley’s actual picture of his 
predecessor seems to us to sum itself up much more truly in 
Carlyle’s general portrait of the swift, sunny, and radiant nature 
which he attributed to John Sterling, than the drift of Sterling’s 
own life does. In almost every page of Dean Bradley’s charm- 
ing little book some one or more of Carlyle’s characterising 
epithets for Sterling came back upon the mind of the present 
reviewer. 

Let us give, first, Dean Bradley’s account of Stanley’s re- 
ception of himself, as a scholar of University College, forty- 
one years before he was called upon to succeed him as Dean 
of Westminster :— 


“May I be allowed to insert here what is to myself something 
more than a slight personal reminiscence? It was after his migra- 
tion from Balliol, that it became the duty of the new Fellow of 
University, early in the year 1840, to take part in the annual 
Scholarship Examination, which ended in the election of a Rugby 
schoolboy, the first of many whom his rising fame drew not from 
Rugby only, to a College which had so wisely added to its teaching 
staff so attractive and magnetic an influence. More than two-and- 
forty years have passed since, on that bright March afternoon, the 
loud congratulations of old friends and schoolfellows were hushed for 
a moment as the young Examiner stepped into the quadrangle and 
turned to greet the new scholar. How well does he recall that 
kindly greeting—the hearty grasp of the friendly hand that seemed 
to carry the heart in it—the bright, expressive countenance of the 
young tutor, so full of all that might win and charm a somewhat 
imaginative schoolboy, which shines still out of the distance in all its 
first youthful beauty ‘as the face of an angel.’ He at once invited 
the newly-elected scholar to take a walk with him on his return from 
a formal visit to the Master of the College, and that dull road that 
led out by the then unplanted, unreclaimed, Oxford Parks, is still lit, 
in the memory of him who trod it by his side, with something fairer 
than the bright March sun which shone across it. ‘ We are walking,’ 
he said, ‘towards Rugby,’ and at once placed his companion at his 
ease by questions about his friends there, and about the Master who 
was the object of as enthusiastic a devotion to the younger as to the 
older Rugbeian. How little did it occur to either, as they parted, 
how strangely near their lives were to be drawn to each other! The 
younger might have listened to a soothsayer who had said, ‘ You have 
won to-day something that you will soon count far more precious 
than the scholarship in which you are exulting;’ but how con- 
temptuously would he have turned from the prediction that he would 
years after be called from the headship of the College of which he 
was that day enrolled as the youngest member, to succeed, in his 
new friend, not the least illustrious and the most lamented of the 
Deans of Westminster. It is in virtue of the friendship of which 
that day was the birthday that I have stood before yon this evening.” 


One of the most charming and fascinating of Dean Stanley’s 
characteristics was, as Mr. Disraeli aptly termed it, his “ pictur- 
esque sensibility.” But in many men, picturesque sensibility, 
far from being a brightening and enlivening, proves to be rather 
a relaxing and depressing quality. Unless accompanied with 
animation, good-sense, an eye fixed on the object, and a judgment 
using subjective feelings only to make the object clearer, pic- 
turesque sensibility is often a most wearisome and oppressive 
kind of faculty, which fills the air with morbid elements. This 
was never so with Dean Stanley, because his “ picturesque 
sensibility” was, as Dean Bradley shows us, altogether 
historic in its turn, because it was always lighting up 
some interesting external scene with its insight,—and nothing 
really adds more to the charm of social intercourse than that, 
How happy is Stanley’s first remark on his father’s Palace 
at Norwich, just after Dr. Stanley had succeeded to the 
Bishopric !— 

“In the same letter, addressed to his brother on board H.M.S. 
‘Terror,’ he gives a characteristic account of their new home, con- 
trasting the ugliness of the Palace with the surpassing beauty of the 
Cathedral that overshadows it. ‘The former is,’ says the yet un- 
travelled traveller, ‘among houses what Moscow is, I should think, 


among cities. Rooms which one may really call very fine, side by 
side with the meanest of passages and staircases. By the river-side,’ 
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he characteristically writes, ‘is a ruin where a Bishop once killed a 
wolf; over the river, a road down which another Bishop marched 
with 6,000 men at arms.’ ”’ 


And here is Dean Bradley’s most terse and admirable comment 
on Stanley’s powers of description :— 


“Scenery in and for itself, the aspects of Nature as viewed in their 
own light and for their own sake, he never, I think I am right in say- 
ing, never once attempts to describe. In one of his letters to an old 
pupil, written at Canterbury in 1854, there is a passage which gives 
the key alike to the excellencies and the deficiencies of this great 
painter of Nature. ‘I cannot think,’ he says, ‘ that mere effusions of 
emotion at the transient blushes of Nature deserve an everlasting 
record. I feel about such effusions, almost as I feel:about my present, 
oftentimes ineffectual, labours at reproducing scenes of my travels’ 
(be was then at work at ‘Sinai and Palestine’), ‘that they are not 
worth publishing, except as a framework to events or ideas of greater 
magnitude.’ Of Nature, as studied for her own sake, in the spirit of 
Wordsworth, or of so many true poets in all ages, or of Mr. Ruskin 
among modern prose writers, there will be found, I venture to say, 
no trace in his published writings or in his letters since he grew to 
manhood. Whenever he becomes enthusiastic on the beauties of 
nature, we may feel sure that there is always at work a motive other 
than that of the artist—that behind nature lies some human or his- 
torical interest. ‘How mysterious,’ he says, in a letter to a younger 
friend, then at Rome, ‘the Alban lake! How beautiful Nemi! how 
romantic Subiaco; how solemn Ostia! how desolate Gabii!’ What 
could be better P you will say. Yes; but behind all these, there lay 
on his mental retina the background of the history of Rome—‘ the 
one only place,’ he goes on to say, ‘in the whole world, that is 
absolutely inexhaustible!’ It is quite true that, occasionally, in 
some three, or four, or five remarkuble passages, occurring especially, 
and for an obvious reason, in his American addresses, he introduces 
pictures of some natural phenomena, quite apart from any direct 
historical association. Such is the splendid picture of the Falls of 
Niagara; the graceful and touching image, a true sonnet in prose, 
drawn from two trees, the graceful maple and the gnarled and 
twisted oak, growing side by side; the description of the course of 
the St. Lawrence as contrasted with that of the Nile; of sunrise, as 
seen from the summit of the Righi. But in each of these apparent 
exceptions to his ordinary habit, he seizes on some aspect of ex- 
ternal nature, not for its own sake, but as the symbol of some idea— 
some truth, that he wishes to enforce or interpret. As a general 
rule, he looks on nature not as a poetical interpreter of nature—not, 
we may fairly say, as a poet in the truest sense—but as one who 
seems never to feel that he has thoroughly mastered any event, or 
chain of events, in human or sacred history, till he has seen the spot 
and breathed the air which give to each occurrence its peculiar and 
local colouring. And with what an eye he sees!—with what a power 
of insight and discrimination he reproduces the exact points in which 
nature and history mect and blend with, and mutually influence, each 
other! ‘ We go,’ he said in his Sermons in the East, ‘to the Jeru- 
salem where Christ died and rose again, To see that Holy City, even 
though the exact spots of His death and resurrection are unknown, 
is to give a new force to the sound of the name, whenever afterwards 
we hear it in Church, or read it in the Bible.’ The words apply in 
their first sense to the most sacred of al] lands and of all scenes. But 
the feeling that dictated them is the key to something else, to the 
unwearied, the insatiable avidity—I can call it nothing less—with 
which he would fatigue the most indefatigable of fellow travellers or 
hosts, by visiting any and every spot, however apparently insignifi- 
cant, which was connected, directly or indirectly, with any historical 
event or person, or with avy scene in the works of the great masters 
of poetry or fiction, or even with any important legend that had ever 
influenced the human mind. ‘ At Lindisfarne,’ says one who visited 
it with him, ‘his mind was, I am sure, quite as much occupied with 
the immurement of Constance, as with the memory of St. Aidan and 
St. Cuthbert.’ Tours was to him quite as much associated with 
Quentin Durward as with St. Martin, or with Hildegarde, or Louis 
XL, or Henry II. His persistence in dragging a fellow-traveller to 
call on the Archbishop of Granada was based quite as much on his 
being the lineal successor of the master of Gil Blas, as on his being 
the occupant of that historic see. And the keen eye for detecting 
resemblances and points of agreement under superficial or real 
differences, that gave such a character to his whole treatment of 
history and of theology, followed him also in his visits to historic 
places. As he saw an analogy to the yet unvisited Moscow in his 
new home in Norwich, so he delighted to point out the seven hills of 
Rome in the same city.” 


The tenderness and ardour of Stanley’s friendships are also 
most powerfully presented by his friend and successor. We 
must find room for one more extract, because it shows that the 
brilliancy of Stanley’s feelings must have added yet more to 
the significance of his friendships, than it added even to the 
vivacity of his social intercourse :— 


“ At the conclusion of his tour in Greece, he wrote the letter to 
Dr. Arnold to which I have already referred, in solitude, or worse 
than solitude. His fellow-sufferers under the miseries of a Maltese 
quarantine were some young men, whose loose talk revolted him, and 
who had not the good-sense to discover that beneath the mask of 
that averted countenance and those silent lips, was one, to enjoy 
‘whose society and conversation many wiser than themselves would 
have gladly faced the horrors of that tedious imprisonment. Released 
at last, he arrived alone at Naples, depressed, home-sick, and yearning 
for some congenial society. In the Museum he met an English 
acquaintance, who said, ‘Of course, you have seen Hugh Pearson ?” 
mentioning the name of one of his closest Balliol friends. ‘Hugh 





He found him in front of a well-known statue, rushed up to him, and: 
overcome with joy and emotion, fell into his friend’s arms with ¢ 
burst of uncontrollable tears. I mention the incident, not merely ag: 
illustrative of his tender and affectionate nature, which never lost a 
spark of its youthful warmth till the hand relaxed its clasp, and the. 
heart had ceased to beat, but. because the companion whom he then 
found, and with whom he completed his homeward journey, became 
from that time the very closest and mest inseparable of all his friends 
When sorrowing mourners gathered in April last round the grave of 
that friend, from whom death had severed him for a time, there was. 
one feeling in many hearts—that they had lost one who, beyond an 
living person, was in fall possession of the whole soul of him to whom 
death had reunited him—that the most trustworthy, the most in- 
timate, the most continuous of the anthorities for the history of 
Arthur Stanley, had passed into the world beyond the graye, in the. - 
person of his friend, Hugh Pearson.” 

Dean Bradley’s Recollections are recollections only, and contain: 
no criticism. We may add that the only criticism which is in 
any way appropriate to the book is this,—that Stanley’s ardour: 
for breadth and comprchensiveness, tending as it did to restona - 
purely historic basis, and to justify almost every development 
which could naturally link itself with the past, necessarily became- 
less an ardour for truth than an ardour for charity, and that in 
his hands the Christian religion becomes almost purely a re- 
ligion of love, while its intellectual outlines on every side seem to- 
fade away. That is the defect, so far as there is a defect, in 
Stanley’s mind, a defect visible throughout. He helps you to 
understand everything which needs chiefly new local and historic 
colour for its interpretation, but does not help you to see 
what there is which is permanent beneath the constant fluctua- 
tions and changes of local and historic colour; so that his 
writings tend rather to produce on the mind the false im- 
pression that truth itself changes from age to age, just as the- 
human capacity to understand it certainly does change. That 
is the take-off from the great moral beauty of the picture here 
presented to us by Stanley’s warm friend and wise successor. 





THE WHITE PILGRIM.* 
Mr. Merivatr has long been well known for the buoyant and 
abundant humour of his serio-comic verse. Our readers, at 
least, are not likely to have forgotten that charming manifesto. 
which appeared in March, 1880, under the heading “ Ben-Bastes 
Furioso,” in which the lines occurred, which they will find again 
in this volume :— 
“ Totelligent England! now the time has come, 
As all must own 
And see, 
When you must rally round Me and the Throne— 
Particularly Me.” 
These and many other poems of the same class bubble over with 
a mirth that is most infectious, which will win a laugh from 
many melancholy and quite unaccustomed lips, and fill many 
heads with the fascinating jingle of most unexpected and in- 
geniousrhymes. We will give one specimen of this class of Mr.. 
Merivale’s verse,—a specimen of “ Special Correspondence” at: 
least as good as anything Thackeray ever wrote, though it has not 
the slightest echo of Thackeray’s specific style. It would be- 
impossible to rattle on in the Special Correspondent’s peculiarly 
honorific style more effectually than this :— 
“THE ROYAL WEDDING. 
(VIDE ‘THE TIMES,’ MARCH 14TH, 1879.) 
“Tm a reporter, bound to do 
Reporter’s duty ; 
In language beautiful all through 
I sing of Beauty. 
And he who thinks these words of mine 
Something too many, 
Let him reflect—for every line 
I get a penny. 
I sing of how the Red Prince took 
His pretty daughter, 
To marry her to Connaught’s Dook 
Across the water. 
Ob, bright was Windsor’s quaint old town,. 
Decked out with bravery ; 
And blesséd Spring had ne’er a frown, 
Or such-like knavery. 
The sea of legs before the gate 
And round the steeple,— 
In short, the marvellously great 
Amount of people,— 


Instead of treading upon toes 
And dresses tearing, 

Was (as a royal marriage goes), 
I thought forbearing. 





* The White Pilgrim, and Other Poems, By Herman Charles Merivale- 





Pearson!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ where is he ?’ and darted in search of him. 
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The church-bells rang, the brass bands played, 
The place was quite full, 

Bofore the Quality had made 
The scene delightful. 


They came from Paddington by scores, 
*Mid rustics ploughing, 

And women huddled at the doors, 
And infants bowing. 


‘While condescension on their part 
We quite expected, 

‘On ours, as usual, England’s heart 
Was much affected. 


‘When’er we welcome Rank and Worth 
From foreign lands, it 

Becomes a wonder how on earth 
That organ stands it ! 


"The Berkshire Volunteers in gray 
(Loyd-Lindsay, Colonel), 

And the bold Rifles hold the way, 
With Captain Burnell. 


To guard St. George’s brilliant nave, 
Believe me, no men 

Could properly themselves behave 
Except the yeomen. 


Spring dresses came ‘ like daffodils 
Before the swallow,’ 

‘On ladies’ pretty forms (with bills, 
Alas! to follow). 


Their beauty ‘took the winds of March’ 
(Which in my rhymes is 

A theft Shakespere an and arch : 
It is the Times’s). 


Sir Elvey played a solemn air; 
I sent a wish up; 

Four Bishops came to join the pair, 
And one Archbishop. 


Nine minor parsons after that 
To help them poured in ; 

‘One strange-named man among them sate, 
The Rev. Tahourdin. 


But oh! how this ‘ prolific pen’ 
Of mine must falter, 

When I describe the noblemen 
Before the altar ! 


"There was the Lady Em’ly King- 
scote, like a tulip; 

“The Maharajah Duleep Singh, 
And Mrz. Duleep. 


“The gallant Teck might there be seen, 
With sword and buckler, 

His Mary in a dark suge-green, 
And Countess Puckler. 


‘Count Schlippenbach, the Ladies Schlie- 
fen and De Grunne, 

-And other names that seem to me 
A little funny. 


“Though from his years the child was warm, 
Prince Albert Victor 

“Looked, in his naval uniform, 
A perfect pictur. 


“The Marchioness of Salisbury 
I wondered at in 

- Reseda velvet draped with my- 
osotis satin. 


“Dark amethyst on jupes of poult 
Wore the Princesses ; 

And ostrich feathers seemed to moult 
From half the dresses. 


‘Real diamonds were as thick as peas, 
And sham ones thicker— 

“Till overcome, your special flees 
To ask for liquor! 


“The show is o’er: by twos and twos 
I see them fleeting off, 

Lord Beaconsfield, the Daily News, 
And Major Vietinghoff. 


“The happy couple lead the way, 
For, life embarking ; 

“Then Captain Egerton and La- 
dy Adela—Larking. 


Louisa Margaret! to thee 
Be grief a stranger, 

And may thy husband never be 
A Connaught Ranger. 


If in the blush of mutual hopes, 
And fond devotion, 

You’re honeymooning on the Slopes, 
I’ve not a notion. 








But this I feel, that for your true 
And honest passion, 

All sober folks wish well to you 
In manly fashion. 


While, for your chroniclers, I know, 
Regnante V.R., 

From east to west ’twere hard to show 
Sach men as we are!” 


It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the chief 


attraction of the present volume is to be found in poems of this 
class. Mr. Merivale has, perhaps a little unfortunately, acquired 
a reputation for them, which will render people slow to believe 
that he can write very grave poetry of a high order, in compari- 
son with which all that is burlesque is only too easily forgotten. 
Nevertheless, The White Pilgrim is a poem of this class, a drama 
with one or two powerful dramatic situations in it, founded ona 
wild Norse legend, and worked out with a power and passion that 
lend a real spell to almost every scene itcontains. Oddly enough, 
the only element in the poem that we regret is the semi-comic 
element, the scenes between the waiting-man and waiting-woman, 
Rolf and Gerda, which fail of their effect, and seem to a certain 
extent impertinent in the crisis of the tragedy which they inter- 
rupt. But this is the only take-off. For the rest, the rather 
improbable mixture of Norse fate and Christian providence 
being fairly allowed for, it would not be easy to conceive the 
passions of the situation more powerfully portrayed. Doubtless, 
it is impossible to understand how Harold’s character can be so 
mere a vehicle for the alternate play of a good and evil spirit» 
as it is represented to be; nor can it be legitimate toabsolve him 
from all responsibility for what he did under the one influence, 
without also denying to him all responsibility for what he does 
under the other. He acts like a very weak and very bad man 
throughout almost the whole of the play, and yet because he 
turns towards the right at the close, is fully absolved, and 
rewarded by the highest and holiest death, dying in the 
closest companionship with her whom he had loved and de- 
serted, without being disgraced in any degree by the evil 
part which, under the inspiration, as it is supposed, of his 
bad angel, he had previously played. But this is, we suppose, 
the element of Norse fatality woven into the legend itself, which 
we are bound to accept, if we are to admit the legend of The 
White Pilgrim at all. The White Pilgrim is the Christian 
Angel of Death, who comes into Norway to supersede the cruel 
and barbarous conceptions with which the old Norse legends 
had coloured the scenery of the spiritual world. Towhomsoever 
the White Pilgrim unveils herself, death comes at once, but 
comes in some pitying, resting, and spiritualising form; while, 
without such full manifestation, she is more or less indistinctly 
visible chiefly to the eyes of those whose minds are in some 
degree prepared for the Christian faith. The legend is founded 
on the oath by Odin which the ruler of Finland used to take, 
on Earl Olaf’s sword, to slay before the month was out any 
Norman who should enter his castle within twenty-four hours 
after the oath was taken. Here are the words of the oath, in Mr. 
Merivale’s singularly eloquent version :— 
“« By the might of Odin’s hand, 

By the light of Odin’s brand, 

By the trumpet-blast sent forth 

On the echoes of the north, 

By the thunderbolt of war 

Welded by the hand of Thor, 

By this fulchion’s jewelled hilt, 

By the blood its blade hath spilt, 

Northern valour, Norman guilt, 

By its dye of scarlet red, 

By the living, by the dead— 

Ere the world’s unmeasured bound 

Once the san hath travelled round, 

Should but foot of Norman fall 

In the shadow of my wall, 

Yonder moon of silver stain 

Shall not wane and wax again, 

Ere with sure and secret blow 

I will lay that Norman low! 

By mine own hand he shall die, 

Meed of Norman perjury ! 

If he fall not so, then Death 

Call for me, that break my faith! 

Hear mine oath, and mark it well; 

Be my witness, Death—and Hell!” 
Harold’s temptation to take this oath, however, appears to be 
nothing more than the old boyish dread of ridicule. He knows 
that it is wrong, knows that it is in complete antagonism to 
the higher vow he has just given to his chosen wife, Thordisa, to 
adopt her Christian faith, and he is moved to the heathenish rite 
simply by the sneers of one of his own Norse chieftains, who 
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is bent on keeping him within the sphere of the old Norse habits 
and superstitions, and of sowing a quarrel between him and 
the Christian girl, whose influence he so deeply dreads. Of 
course, the oath is hardly taken before a Norman knight and 
his lady apply for hospitality at the castle, and Harold is bound 
by his oath to murder the new guest, or if he fails, to take the 
penalty of death, which he has so deliberately invoked, upon him- 
self. The result of the conflict into which his mind is thus plunged 
is that he falls from bad to worse, and commits himself not only to 
the design of murder as regards the husband, but to the attempt 
also to seduce the fidelity of the wife. In this, of course, his 
evil genius seconds him, in order the better to wean him from 
all danger of a Christian relapse; but before the month is over, 
Thordisa, his Christian love, returns from her pilgrimage, and 
then comes the struggle between her and the evil genius of the 
piece for Harold’s soul. The scenes between the Christian 
Thordisa and Sigurd—the said evil genius—and again between 
Thordisa and Harold, are full of passion of the truest kind. We 
give the earlier scene in full :— 


“Sic. Forsworn, forsworn ! within an hour, forsworn ! 
Unless the spiteful pilot of the world, 
Who laughs to see men sorry, should bethink him 
Of that same silken-favoured Norman there, 
As a fair freight worth wrecking in its prime, 
And blasting into everlasting waste, 
Just when it promises best. Why, when I die, 
I needs must have some share i’ the government 
Of mortal business, for it goes almost 
As cross as I would rule it. 


Enter Rotr. 
Well, what news ? 

What does your master? Does he know the hour ? 
Rotr. He sits and watches time as it goes by ; 

And ever as the last sands leave the glass, 

And mark another footprint on the day, 

He moves his lips and mutters to himself 

Something I cannot hear. 

Sie. He has been thus 
All the day long ? 

Rotr. All the long night and day, 
Since he beheld Thordisa, has he sate 
Locked in its turret, all access denied, 

Save to me only ; and on me he looks 
As upon nothing—sees me, knows me not. 

Sic. Has he not spoken ? 

Rotr. No; though once or twice 
I thought he named Thordisa. 

Sia. Let her come 
And look upon her work. Now, but for her, 
Last night had ended all; but since she came, 
And cast the icy shadow of her presence 
Upon the face of the sun, I might as well 
Move yon dull rock to strike the insolent waves 
That chatter at its base, as wake in him 
The spirit of his fathers. Ay, howl on! 

Nature herself is up in arms to-night, 

In censure of our paltering, and the Spirit 

Of Death rides forth upon the wings o the storm 
To claim the craven who invoked him here, 

And dares not stand the challenge. 

Rotr. What a flash! 
Methought it showed me that white form again, 
Waiting for Harold. What a slave was I 
To stay his hand! I should have armed it here 
In triple steel against the Norman stranger, 

Who were more fit to die to spare an ache 
To Harold’s finger, than my lord to fall 
For all the blood that waters Normandy ! 
There may be time— 

Sic. Too late! The spell is on him, 
Which none may loose but the fell witch that wove it. 
Send his Thordisa here. 

Enter THorbisa, 

Tuo. Who speaks of me ? 
Lord Harold’s evil spirit ? 

Sia. Oh, fair creature, 

I would not claim precedence of yourself ; 
Bat ’tis no time to bandy courtesies. 
Do you love Harold ? 

Tuo. If you love him, no. 

Sic. Say that I love him not, then. Only think 
That every storm-driven minute, as it goes, 

Is heavy with his life, and bid him hasten 
To keep the oath he swore. 
THo. Bid Harold come, 
If my poor name has yet the charm to draw him 
‘To a brief converse. Do not answer. Go! 
[Exit Rotr. 

Sic. His life is in your hands; ob, think of that! 

A word from you will steel the nerveless heart— 
A look from you will fire the frozen spirit. 

Could I but rob you of the power you own 

To move him to your wishes, I would kill you 
Here where you stand, in your pale saintliness, 
And think the deed well done. 





—_——s 


Tuo. I ask no better. 
It is not good to live. 

Sic. ’Tis ill to die. 

Tuo. Yes; to die ill is ill; but to die well 
Is better than the best. 

Sia. Tell Hugo that; 


And do not rob him of so great a boon. 
For me, I am not enough in love with death, 
To court it for myself, or for my boy. 
What will you say to him ? 

Tuo. Leave that to me. 

Sic. I cannot read the purpose of your heart 
In that cold eye of yours. But mark me, woman! 
If that harm comes to Harold, you shall rue it, 
For I will kill you. 

Tuo. Pagan to your knees! 
And pray the Heaven whose stern arrest you dread 
To strike at others, but to spare you yet 
For late remorse—repentance— sorrow—shame ! 
Talk you of killing—you, whose every word 
Might kill the one immortal part in you, 
But that it is immortal, which should make 
Even of that crooked form a thing more fair 
Than the dead glories of the universe ? 
Thon, that hast lived for evil from thy birth, 
Thou, that in very wantonness of ill 
Hast laid this bitter sin on Harold’s soul, 
On Harold’s whom thou lovest! lovest—thou ! 
Thou, that bast perjured him, and widowed me ; 
Thou, that has blighted man, and outraged God, 
Look on the ruin round thee—'tis thy work ! 


Enter HaRowp. 
Sic. Harold! 
Har. Go in; this is no place for you, 
For where she is, is Heaven; go forth from it. 
[SiaurD shrinks off” 

Sigurd’s thoroughly heathenish belief that the presiding deity- 
of the world can never do good except incidentally, and from 
the greater desire to inflict some evil necessarily involved in 
that good, and his conviction that he can hardly fail to enter 
himself, when he leaves this earth, into the very centre of the: 
malignant influences he discerns above it, is expressed here- 
with singular force, while the genuine horror with which he- 
regards Thordisa as still more malignant, on account of the 
spell with which she appears to control his own malignity, is a 
stroke of true genius. We may add that the closing scene of 
this fine poem is full of beauty, dignity, and strength. 

This is a volume which, alike in its serious and in its best: 
comic verse, will add to Mr. Merivale’s reputation,—though: 
there are one or two of the smaller pieces which do not pretend: 
to be more than trifles, and which seem to us hardly interesting, 
enough for perpetuation. 


MR. WALLACE’S EDITION OF THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ARISTOTLE* 


“In England, the contributions to Aristotelian literature have- 
borne no sort of proportion to the extent to which minds have 
been educationally imbued with certain of Aristotle’s works. The: 
unproductiveness of Oxford in this respect is certainly a matter 
of reproach to that University.” In the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in the article “ Aristotle,” Sir Alex- 
ander Grant thus gave expression to a feeling which was cer- 
tainly in the minds of all who had ever thought on the matter. 
For some, at least, of Aristotle’s works had been taught and 
lectured on in Oxford for many generations, and yet, both 
for textual criticism and for philosophical! commentaty,. 
students of Aristotle had to leave England, and go to Ger- 
many. It is not easy to account for this state of matters. 
Certainly, the classical tradition of Oxford is second to 





none, and could not have been unequal to the task of 


expounding Aristotle as a classic is usually expounded. 
But for a true exposition of the works of Aristotle, more is 
needed than a merely classical culture. Above all things, the- 
expositor of Aristotle must be one accustomed to metaphysical 
thought, read in the history of philosophy, and able to walk. 
freely on the elevated table-land of abstract speculation. While: 
Oxford has been indeed great in Classics, it is simply matter of 
history to say that few are the names belonging to Oxford which 


find a place in the history of human thought, and not one, do- 


we remember, whose writings mark an epoch in philosophy. It 
may be that the reason why Oxford has been so unproductive: 
in Aristotelian literature, is precisely that reason which has 
made her classical tradition so great, and her philosophical one 
so meagre. 





* Aristotle’s Psychology, in Greek and English, With Introduction and Notes, by: 
Edwin Wallace, M.A, Cambridge: University Press. ; 
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Of recent years, however, a change has come over the spirit of 


Oxford, and she has begun to take the place which rightfully be- 
to her as ‘a worker in philosophy, and a leader in pure 
thought. Those of her sons, such as the two Wallaces, Mr. Nettle- 
ship, and the late Professor Green, who have found a home and a 
sphere of work within her ancient halls, as well as those who, 
like Professor Edward Caird, of Glasgow, have gone elsewhere, 
have done much to redeem her failure in the past. Of present 
workers in philosophy, Oxford can claim not a few of the 
highest uames. It is not a little curious to reflect, however, 
that this most hopeful state of matters has not arisen from the 
pure Oxford tradition, but from an influence which was not 
native to Oxford, but which, to her honour be it spoken, she 
gladly and warmly welcomed. How much of the new work 
done in philosophy by Oxford men is to be traced to that class 
of young students with whom Max Miiller read Kant’s great 
work,a good many years ago! Very quietly and incidentally, 
in his preface to the translation of the Critique, Max Miiller 
mentions this fact, and gives the names of Appleton, Caird, 
Nettleship, and Wallace, as among those students who read 
with him Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Little did Bunsen 
think, when he helped to bring Max Miiller to England, that 
he was taking a step of first-rate importance for the re- 
vival of the study of philosophy in our land and language. 
But to the work done by Max Miiller in enabling these young 
men to read Kant may be traced, among many other writings 
of importance, this edition of Aristotle’s Psychology. For 
though the editor of this work is not the Wallace who read Kant 
with Max Miller, yet he is his younger brother, and has 
evidently studied philosophy in the same school. Here, then, 
we have the great Classical tradition} of Oxford harmoniously 
united with that Philosophical movement in Germany which is 
always associated with the names of Kant and Hegel. And 
the result is manifest in this edition of Aristotle’s Psychology, 
which of itself will largely help to take away the reproach 
attached to Oxford by Sir Alexander Grant. 

While textual criticism has not been the main end which 
Mr. Wallace has had in view, yet no slight attention has 
been given to the text itself. With becoming modesty, Mr. 
Wallace says that the various readings are only a selec- 
tion from the fuller list given in Trendelenburg and Tor- 
strik. He has maintained his independence, and the 
text he actually gives us has been chosen on good critical 
grounds. His Oxford training in exact scholarship has given 
him the requisite sureness of step and delicacy of critical per- 
ception. The notes are exactly what such notes ought to be,— 
helps to the student, not mere displays of learning. By far the 
more valuable parts of the notes are neither critical nor literary, 
but philosophical and expository of the thought, and of the 
connection of thonght, in the treatise itself. In this relation the 
notes are invaluable. Of the translation, it may be said that an 
English reader may fairly master by means of it this great 
treatise of Aristotle. It may not come up to the ideal standard 
of what such a translation ought to be, but compared with what 
has been attained in similar efforts it stands in the front rank, 
and is of quite conspicuous excellence. The one criticism we 
would venture to make is this,—we observe a tendency on the 
part of Mr. Wallace to translate the technical terms of Aristotle 
by the technical terms of the Kantian philosophy. For ex- 
ample, the Greek term d:aAextixds is rendered by the term tran- 
scendentalist. Now, the term transcendentalist suggests to 
the student of philosophy a whole world of ideas which are 
quite foreign to the philosophy of Aristotle, and are peculiar 
to the history of philosophy subsequent to Kant. If we could 
get rid of the Kantian connotation of this word, it might not be 
unsuitable; but as words are used at present, the word is an 
anachronism. Nor is this the only instance in which terms 
which imply the Kantian and Hegelian philosophy are used- 
This may be permitted when Mr. Wallace is setting forth, as he 
does in the introduction, his own conception of the problems of 
psychology, as these presented themselves to Aristotle; but in 
the translation itself, the use of words which imply thoughts 
which were never, and could never be, in the mind of Aristotle, 
ought to be avoided. 

The Introduction is a piece of work thoroughly well done. 
Tnstead of entering into any detailed description of it, we quote 
the general estimate with which it concludes :— 

“(1.) To begin with, Aristotle was the first who constituted psycho- 
logy into a special science. He mapped out the phenomena of mind 


as the subject of ‘a particular icropia, and gave a definite turn to the 
humanitarian studies of Socrates, by showing that the knowledge of 


longs 


man involved particularly a knowledge of the nature of man’s Wuxf- 

But (2), while holding that psychology was to be studied as an inde- 

pendent science, Aristotle further saw that the stady of soul could 

not be successfully conducted, so long as it was confined exclusively 

to the human manifestation of it. Man’s yuxf, in fact, Aristotle 

found was simply one phase of that general tendency which Nature 

at each stage of life displayed,—a tendency to concentrate the specific 

functional activity of that stage in some definite form. And the law 

of such stages of life was, he found, one of regular subordination, so 
that the faculties of thought implied the possession of sense, and 
these, again, the faculties of nutrition. Thus (3), he called attention 
to the semi-physiological and corporeal character of some mental 
phenomena; he was especially struck by the material, bodily side of 
the feelings; and he maintained that the body was not to be studied 
as an abstract entity, but with particular reference to the bodily 
organisation adapted to it. (4.) He recognised and yet partially solved 
this dualism in man’s nature by his own definition of the yvx7 as the 
implicit realisation or truth of body. While unable fully to explain 

the union of the antithesis, he yet showed that soul and body were 
not so much two contradictory forces, as two complementary counter- 

parts in human nature. But (5), he did not merely content himself 

with such an abstract explanation of man’s yuxy4: he expanded 
and illustrated it by an enumeration of the different stages ia 
the development of this soul from lower forms; and by his explana- 
tion of the relation of these faculties to one another, he advanced 
considerably beyond the stand-point of Plato. (6.) He sketched with 
considerable success the object, organs, operations, of the several 
senses. His analysis of sound and colour especially deserves notive 
for its anticipation of modern research. Bat (7), he also showed the 
need of rising above sense, in order to explain its intimations. His 
theory of a central or common-sense, though mistaken in ascribing 
to sense what sense as such is unable to bestow—the distinction,. 
comparison, and interpretation of sensations—directs attention, 
nevertheless, to the presuppositions of every purely sensational’ 
system of cognition. And the unity of consciousness which he claims: 
for the exercise of sense goes some way in explaining how the 
different faculties of soul become an indivisible personal self. Still: 
more is this brought out (8), in his theory of a creative reason, as the 
presupposition of the exercise of ordinary thought. For, frag- 
mentary though the theory is, it is, nevertheless, an emphatic asser- 
tion of the priority of thonght to matter in the universe. How, 
Aristotle finds himself obliged to ask, does thought think. 
things,—how does an immaterial force come to receive and 
know material phenomena? And his answer is, as we have 
seen, that thought knows and thinks things only in so far as 
things are thought, so far as they are the work of reason, so that 
our subjective thought is but finding itself in outward things. Lastly 
(9), Aristotle’s theory of will forms a natural pendant to this same 
theory of reason. In place of the vague conception of @vuds in Plato, 
we find the will conceived not as a single faculty, but as the con- 
silience of reason and feeling; while, at the same time, Aristotle 
never loses sight of the fact that mere appetite, as such, does not lead 
to action, but requires to be constituted by thought as a rational desire, 
before it can issue in conduct.” 


The quotation is unusually long, but we feel bound to insert 

it as it stands, because it sums up in terse and vigorous form 

the results won by Mr. Wallace, and because it will reveal to 
readers of intelligence, who know the mode of speech of current 
systems of philosophy, the philosophical position of Mr. 
Wallace. In every sentence of the foregoing passage, the 
influence of Hegel is apparent, and the volume throughout bears 
traces of the moulding influence on the thought of Mr. Wallace 
of the English Hegelian school. So much is this the case 

that we are constantly haunted with the suspicion that he 
has read Hegel into Aristotle, and at least rounded out the 
rather fragmentary discussions of Aristotle into the fulness 
of Hegel. If, in this way, the real exposition of the thought of 
Aristotle seems sometimes to be overloaded with the thought of 
other thinkers, yet the reader has it in his power, in the volume 
itself, to get at the real meaning of Aristotle from the text, 
translation, and notes. And the Greek index is so complete, and 
the references so adequate, that any passage may be readily 
found. In fact, Mr. Wallace has made us independent of his 
own view of Aristotle’s psychology, as he has set it forth in the 
introduction, by giving us ample material for the formation of 
our own unbiassed judgment. It would be unpardonable, how-. 
ever, to forget to call attention to several features of the intro- 
duction. We refer more especially to the lucid description of 
the relation which this psychological treatise of Aristotle bears 
to his other works, and to the section on the pre-Aristotelian: 
psychology. Here, Mr. Wallace is at his best, and his exposi~ 
tion is calm, lucid, and objective. 





ENGLISH SCENERY AND LOCAL HISTORY.* 
Tue title of this volume, and the title alone, reminds us of that 
delightful book, Field-Paths and Green Lanes, in which Mr. 
Jennings takes his readers through the lanes and woods of 
Surrey and over the Downs of Sussex. He need not fear that 





* The Green Lanes of Hampsi.ire, Surrey, and Sussex, By the Rey. G. N. 





Godwin, Chaplain of the Forces. London: Griffith and Farran, 
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Mr. Godwin is poaching on his territory. His pages, which have 
little to do either with Surrey or Sussex, treat, according to the 
introduction, “of a little corner of Hampshire,” and are dedi- 
cated to the praise of the Anchor Hotel, at Liphook. This 
praise, sung, in the first place, by Mr. Godwin, is echoed 
apparently by members of his family; but the division 
of labour is not defined, neither is the quality of the 
writing equal. The style is, in many instances, slipshod, and 
the expressions are sometimes vulgar, witness chapter ii., 
written by a young lady, in which she writes of a “stiff glass of 
brandy hot, with or without,’ and adds, “ you know we girls 
never talk slang, but we can’t help picking up these horrid 
expressions from our brothers.” Sitting upon the box-seat of the 
“Rocket,” she passes judgment on the team in the language of 
the stable, considers that the near wheeler is “ well put together 
in every way,” and observes,—“ It has been all collar-work for 
the last mile or two, and our team are evidently not sorry to 
have an opportunity of washing out their mouths at the ‘ Royal 
Huts.’ Some of the gentlemen seem to find the same process 
very agreeable. I should have liked it very much, but then it 
would have looked so, you know!” Now and then we meet with 
interesting or amusing statements which we have not seen else- 
where; but the best portions of the volume, with the exception 
of the narrative in chapter xi., which is due to a former occu- 
pant of the Anchor, consist of passages from White’s Selborne, 
and of copious extracts from several well-known journals, Mr. 
Godwin’s book is a clumsy manufacture, and the best that can 
be said for it is that a visitor to the Anchor at Liphook—which, 
by the way, is unnecessarily puffed in an advertisement—will 
find ample information about an inn that has some associations, 
literary and historical. Samuel Pepys spent a night there once 
with his wife, en route for Portsmouth, having an old man for a 
guide in the coach with them, and reached the inn, “ with great 
fear of being out of our way, it being ten at night.” John 
Wilkes is also said to have slept there frequently, on his way to 
and from the Isle of Wight. There, too, several crowned heads, 
foreign, as well as English, have found a pleasant resting-place ; 
and there, in 1815, the Allied Sovereigns were entertained at 
luncheon. The tourist who wishes to explore a lovely district 
might spend a week at the Anchor with advantage. He isin Gil- 
ert White's country,and Selborne itself is readily accessible. 
Woolmer Forest is not what it was in Queen Anne’s time, when 
it contained about 500 head of red deer, which the Queen saw 
“with great complacency,” the whole herd having been driven 
by the keepers before her as she reposed on a bank; neither is 
it even what it was in White’s time, for the waste of fern and 
heather of which he speaks has been cultivated and planted. 
No one, we may observe, ever succeeded more thoroughly in 
appropriating a special tract of country than White. His book, 
the simple record of his life’s pursuit, has the quality about it 
which promises immortality. Its peculiar charm cannot be 
affected by the progress of knowledge, and it is no rash pro- 
phecy to say that the Natural History of Selborne will last 
as long as the place itself. 


The house inhabited by Gilbert White has recently been 
*restored,”’ but, prior to this restoration, it was the home of 
Professor Bell, a man of great scientific attainments, a born 
naturalist, and a profound admirer of White, whose book he re- 
published in a beautiful edition shortly before his death. It 
seemed fitting that such a man should have spent the last 
twenty years of a long and active life in a spot so beautiful, and 
which possessed for him a thousand interesting associations. 
Selborne is the centre of a delightful district, and embraces, 
pehaps, the loveliest scenery of Hampshire, with the exception 
of the New Forest, which is still, to our thinking, despite the 
art practised to deform it, one of the most beautiful spots in the 
South of England. Hampshire has a great reputation. Does 
it not boast of Portsmouth, one of the most important towns in 
the kingdom ; of Southampton, one of the most charming; of 
Winchester, which belongs to ancient as well as to modern 
history—it was once the first city in the island, and is still 
famous for its cathedral and its school—of Christchurch, which 
lives, and can afford to live, on the reputation of its priory 
church; and of Romsey, which flourishes on a similar reputa- 
tion? A large portion of this large county is painfully devoid 
of natural attractions, but a similar complaint cannot be made 
with regard either to Sussex or Surrey. Tourists, indeed, who 
know only the long sea-coast of Sussex might come to such a 
conclusion. Barren and unpicturesque is the scenery round 
Brighton, and the coast-line to Worthing offers little to the eye 





in search of beauty. Littlehampton and B senate Ta 
who are in search of that quiet which ae song -_ 
“ dullness,” but to our thinking, Hastings and Eastbourne pia: 
between them all the beauty that Nature has besto 
Sussex watering-places. Charles Lamb said there wag NO sense 
of home at Hastings; but Lamb during his stay there yw, 
Pane Hay ‘as 
probably troubled with ill conditions, or he may have fixed his 
tent in an unfortunate position. Hood, who went thither as an 
invalid, gave this famous old town a different character and, 
we think,a more just one. As far as fashion is cones 
Hastings is obscured by St. Leorard’s ; but all that ig pictur. 
esque and home-like is to be found in the east end of the old 
town, with its church of All Saints, its old London Road, ity 
narrow and quaint High Street, and, above alll, its cliff, which 
commands a view, beloved by many an artist, of the town 
nestled in the valley. And then, on a bright spring or autumnal 
morning, what walk can be more delightful than the familiar 
cliff walk to Ecclesbourne and to’ Fairlight? There ig nothing 
like it at Eastbourne, the only possible rival of Hastings for 
beauty of position ; for although Beachy Head and the Downs 
that lead to it have fine views, the character of the scenery jg 
different and inferior. One advantage, however, and no slight 
one, those Downs possess,—they can be visited on horseback, 

But no tourist will know Sussex who does not turn his back 
upon the coast, and explore the interior of the county. He can 
scarcely go wrong, whether he make his starting-point from 
Midhurst or from Arundel, from Lewes or from Balcombe, 
The pedestrian will find an infinite variety of excursions, 
especially on the hills; and Murray is right in saying that the 
South Downs, which extend for fifty-three miles, with an ayer. 
age height of about 500 feet, are quite as interesting as many 
parts of the Continent which enjoy a far higher reputation. It 
was these Downs that appeared so “tremendous” to Cowper, 
and were termed “ Alpine mountains” by Horace Walpole, 
Southey’s eldest daughter, on the contrary, when she left her 
Keswick home for Tarring, thought the height of the Downs 
insignificant. So much do we judge by comparison, in our 
estimate of scenery. 

In the walk from Petersfield to Midhurst, which forms a 
pleasant chapter of Mr. Jennings’s Rambles among the Hills, 
the writer lingers for a moment at Harting, which he describes 
as “ beautifully situated under the Downs, with abundance of 
fine trees near it and about it, and a pretty church, with a 
deep, sloping roof.” He adds that time out of mind Harting 
has been a favourite place of residence with gentle and simple, 
and well it may be; but he neither seems to be aware that the 
rector of the parish, the Rev. H. D. Gordon, has written 
an.interesting history of the place, nor that it can boast 
some important literary associations. 

The Caryll family possessed an estate at West Harting from 
the end of the sixteenth century to the accession of George III, 
and there must at one time have been a large and bibulons 
household to provide for, for we learn from an account-book 
quoted by Mr. Gordon that a thousand gallons of ale were con- 
sumed in one month. This was in “ the good old times,” when 
a dish of ale was drink for a king. Later on, the family had 
more refined tastes, and Lord Caryll, Secretary to Mary of 
Modena, produced a play of Richard III, which was acted by 
Betterton. His nephew, the Squire of Lady Holt, has gained 
a sort of immortality as the friend of Pope. He was the resi- 
dent Squire at Harting for about forty-seven years, and con- 
nected with the place for fifty-four. It was Caryll who intro- 
duced Steele to Pope, and Steele who introduced Pope to 
Addison; and these introductions, which have no small signifi- 
cance in literature, are intimately associated, in Mr. Elwin’s 
judgment, with the settlement of the West-Harting estates, a 
full account of which is given in Mr. Gordon’s history of the 
village. Pope frequently paid a visit to Caryll’s seat of Lady 
Holt, on one occasion with Gay, and it is supposed that much 
of the Iliad was translated there. “If Lady Holt’s shades 
afford me protection,” Pope writes, “it is there Homer's 
battles must be fought.” Mr. Gordon considers that the 
surroundings inspired many of his poems; but scenery 
had never any perceptible influence on Pope’s verse, and we 
look in vain for proofs of such inspiration. 

What White did for Selborne, Mr. Gordon has done, in his 
measure, for Harting. We do not compare the two volumes, for 
White, in his peculiar line, has no equal, but the great i- 
terest of Mr. Gordon’s narrative leads us to agree with the 
writer that the story of a country parish ought to be written 
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tely. The wealth of information that may be gained in 
OF ies is astonishing :—“ So great is the wealth of public 
histori documents in England, as compared with France 
qhich, in this respect, lost irretrievably by the wanton 
destruction of her records in the Revolution), that search of the 

ordinary diligence will be sure to recover some historical 
title'deeds for the dullest hill-side.” 

The desultory character of this article will be accounted for 
by the volume that suggested it. We have but touched lightly 
apon a subject that will admit of being treated again and 
again, and always from some fresh standing-point. Harting 
affords a striking illustration of the interest that may attach to 
a parish which, to judge from the fact that it is not mentioned 
in Murray, is regarded as insignificant. But Sussex, especially in 
the villages nestling under the cover of her Downs, abounds 
with historical and antiquarian lore, that will well repay the 
researches of a local chronicler; while the wealth of natural 
peauty is such, that the pedestrian who follows any of the 
routes pointed out by Mr. Jennings, or more formally by the 
handbooks of the county, may be sure of a delightful excursion. 
We may add, in conclusion, that in omitting, not for lack of 
matter, but of space, all mention of Surrey, we have done no 
injustice to Mr. Godwin’s description of the county, since it is 
almost wholly borrowed from other writers. 





SAMUEL PALMER.* 


Tux story of this artist’s life and work, which has just been 
written by his son, and published by the Fine-Art Society, 
forms, in the simplicity of its record, as notable a contrast as 
could be desired to the noisy art charlatanism which is a 
marked feature of the present day. We seem transported into 
another age than that of the nineteenth century, when we read 
of the calm, unhurried life of “ plain living and high thinking,” 
which the subject of this biography led for more than 
seventy peaceful years. We can scarcely believe that within 
hearing of London’s “ want and woe,” it was possible to live 
from youth to manhood, and manhood to age, a life which was 
oneof idyllic simplicity, and yet neither ignorant nor unintellec- 
tual, Artists who have despised popular applause, and lived 
for themselves and their work, we have heard of ere now, 
though their names of late years have been few and far between ; 
but an artist like the late Mr. Palmer, whose interest extended 
almost equally to all intellectual pursuits, and yet who was 
contented to spend his days in the narrow groove of suburban 


‘ andrustic life, and to find his greatest pleasure in reading aloud 


some favourite author after the day's work was done, is rare 
indeed, 

On reading this memoir, we are struck most vividly with the 
fact that this little-known, unpretentious artist, this dweller 
amongst rustics in a little-known country village, had un- 
doubtedly discovered the secret which the wisest and the 
wealthiest seek in vain, and had learned how to live. Intense 
joy and continual interest in every variety of Nature, an unfail- 
ing power of work, perfect contentment with small means, a 
heart full of affection for his children and his friends, and a 
constant pleasure in their society, and above all, an ever-fresh 
delight in the works of his favourite authors, these made up the 
pleasures of his life. An artist, a musician, and a scholar, he 
was ubove all a man, taking a simple, healthy pleasure in all 
that occurred round him, and preserving to the end of a long 
life his interest in the art and works with which his life had 
begun. For him, there seem to have been none of the 
ordinary trials and deficiencies of the artistic nature, and it is 
as if, touched by his single-hearted devotion, the stern goddess 
of Art had laid aside her character of Nemesis, and become 
only a pleasant companion, and a devoted friend. The story 
of the life, in so far as its incidents are concerned, can be told 
masentence. A quiet boyhood was passed in studying to be 
a painter, a quiet manhood and old age spent in painting. 
The record is so perfectly uneventful, that the most important 
landmarks therein are the removal from one place of residence 
to another, and a two years’ trip in Italy, taken after his mar- 
nage, in company with Mr. and Mrs. George Richmond. 

Out of his seventy-seven years of life, Mr. Palmer spent 
twenty-six in the prime of his manhood in the suburban districts 
of London, but of these years his son tells us scarcely anything. 

ey seem to have been devoted to painting, and training his 


eldest son, and they were closed by the one great sorrow of the 
a ————— SS — a 


* Samuel Palmer: a Memoir. London: The Fine-Art Society. 











painter’s life, the death of that son from over-work. After this 
event, the painter never lived near or in London again, but 
settled down in a picturesque part of Surrey known as Mead 
Vale, in a house which stands upon a range of sandhills near 
Reigate, and overlooks the Kentish and the Surrey Downs. 
Here, for the last twenty years of his life, the artist lived and 
worked, and it is chiefly of this period which his son speaks in 
the memoir before us. Here is his account of the manner in 
which the day was spent :— 

“Though fond of reading and designing, sometimes rather far into 
the night, he was seldom late in rising, and at this time he competed 
with the writer who should be the ‘lark,’ or first to appear in the 
morning. After breakfast and prayers, he woald spend, perhaps, 
half an hour in the garden, and then would return into his study, to 
work intensely until an early dinner; that over, he would usually take 
a short nap, reading till he fell asleep, and awaked, he would go to 
his work again till tea-time. Then the garden once more or a short 
walk, and finally the ‘ sacred hours’ to be devoted (when there were 
no visitors) to literature, letter-writing, or designing.” 

To gain any idea of the peculiar charm of Samuel Palmer’s 
work, it is necessary to bear in mind the object which 
the painter had in view, and it will be according as the 
spectator prizes or despises that aim that he will care 
for or disregard the work in question. For beyond nearly 
all painting with which we are acquainted, that of Samuel 
Palmer is the most fully penetrated and interfused with 
the spirit of its author; and for those who either do 
not understand or do’ not sympathise with that spirit, its 
attractiveness is very slight. The enormous technical skill 
which is manifested in various respects will not suffice to arrest 
the imagination of those whose artistic feeling revolts from the 
conventionalism of the composition, and the intentional surrender 
in many places of realistic truth. And it is also likely that. 
many of those who are opposed to the prevailing realism in Art 
will find that here the ideal is too closely wedded to the natural, 
to satisfy their taste. Every one, it is true, can appreciate the 
vivid power with which Mr. Palmer’s sun shines through inter~ 
lacing boughs and leaves, and most can see the delicacy and 
depth of his chiaroscuro; but to those, and they are very many, 
who do not rejoice in colour and see it clearly, the rainbow 
hues of the painter’s skies and landscapes are only a source of 
offence, and are dubbed unnatural or unpleasant, without 
more ado. 

The main beauty of the work, however, is scarcely to be 
sought for in its technical excellence, great as in most respects 
that is, but in the spiritual power of the painter, which sub- 
dues into one complete expression of fecling the various scattered 
unities with which he deals. He uses colours and forms as a 
poet does words, to build up some poetic conception. His come 
position is not constructed upon a barren theory—geometricak 
or esthetic—but with a view to enhance the meaning of the 
scene, or the words which his pictures have to illustrate. The 
late Mr. Rossetti wrote, some time back, on this subject :— 

“Sach a manifestation of spiritual force absolutely present— 

though not isolated, as in Blake—has certainly never been united: 
with native landscape-power in the same degree as Palmer’s works 
display; while, when his glorious colouring is abandoned for the 
practice of etching, the same exceptional unity of soul and sense 
appears again, with the same rare use of manipulative material. The 
possessors of his works have what must grow in influence, just as the 
possessors of Blake’s creations are beginning to find; but with 
Palmer the process must be more positive and infinitely more rapid, 
since, while a specially select artist to the few, he has a realistic side, 
on which he touches the many, more than Blake can ever do.” 
It is this spiritual meaning that few people will be able to 
interpret in Palmer’s pictures. What does the present 
generation of picture-buyers and picture-seers know or care 
about the song of Tityrus, or “ Meliboeus’s Restoration to his 
Patrimony ”? What, indeed, does it care for the inner flavour 
of the Miltonic poems of “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso?” 

Now, these pictures of Palmer’s are (without seeking for 
alliteration) pure, peaceful, and pleasant. They smack of by- 
gone times, of uncomplicated lives. There is a fading-classic 
flavour about them, as of a rustic Claude, but no trace of the 
weariness, worry, or nineteenth-century hopelessness of Turner. 
They are not of life, they are beside it. They partly accept. 
and partly disdain the world of reality; they live in it 
at second-hand, as it were, seeing it through the medium 
of a poet’s fancies. Their strength is that throughout their 


dreaming there runs a solid streak of meaning. The artist was 
nourished on Milton, Shakespeare, and Nature, and in his 
pictures we have the three combined. More difficult and more 
dangerous, in these present critic-ridiculing days, is it to see or 
say how far these pictures are modified by or hint at the musical 
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genius of their painter. That there is curious harmony about 
‘them, as of modulated sound, can scarcely be denied ; and perhaps 
‘between the harmonies of colour which were Palmer’s birth- 
right, and the harmonies of sound which seem to have been his 
second nature, there does exist some strange connection. 
In any case, the rhythm of Milton’s poetry appears to be 
fitly reproduced, or to have a fitting analogue, in many of 
these pictures; there is in them all the dignity, the im- 
pressiveness, the concentration, and the splendour which 
we are accustomed to associate with the work of the 
author of “ Paradise Lost.” More than this, they have that 
strange “timelessness ” of character which removes work from 
all chance of being outgrown,—by fading fashion or altered 
¢pinions. They depend in no way upon the tastes of a minute, 
but upon something which, to the artist at least, seemed 
eternally true and beautiful. There is in them no caprice, no 
self-assertion, no slovenliness. The work, whatever we may 
think of it, has been built up bit by bit, with love and patience, 
on the most solid foundation that its author could see :—* What- 
soever things were noble, whatsoever things were lovely, what- 
soever things were of good report,” he has endeavoured to in- 
‘troduce therein; and with all patience and all humility, for more 
than sixty years, this artist worked day by day, without striving 
for name or seeking for wealth, to give to his compositions one 
little added spark of beauty, one fiver touch of meaning. And 


now,— 
, “ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 





MR. R. W. DALE ON THE EPHESIANS.* 

Tue student who has carefully followed a good commentary 
en the Epistle to the Ephesians, Bishop Lightfoot’s, for 
instance, or Bishop Ellicott’s (Mr. Dale expresses his special 
obligations to the latter), cannot do better, if he desires to gain 
a harmonious view of the whole, than make himself acquainted 
with these admirable lectures. We often study details, especi- 
ally when the details are so full both of difficulty and of 
interest as in the letters of St. Paul, till the general bearing 
and scope of the document are obscured. To this tendency, Mr. 
Dale’s exposition, with its masterly and comprehensive grasp 
of the subject, supplies an excellent corrective. The terse and 
vigorous style, rising on occasion into a manly and impressive 
eloquence, of which Mr. Dale is well known to be a master, 
gives lucid expression to thought that is precise, courageous, 
and original. 

We naturally turn to what the lecturer has to say on some 
burning questions of modern theology. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians contains the words on which, more than anything else» 
the Universalists found the Scriptural argument for their teach- 
ing. God is “to sum up all thingsin Christ.” Mr. Dale is dis- 
tinctly opposed to Universalism. He enunciates, among the 
articles of the “unity of doctrine,” which he perceives among 
the past and present divisions of Christendom, the dogma 
“that the doom of the impenitent is irrevocable.” He believes 
‘this dogma to have been unmistakably set forth in the teaching 
of Christ and his Apostles, and to have formed part of the 
groundwork of belief which St. Paul took for granted in those 
whom he addressed. “It would be understood,” says Mr. Dale, 
“that while those who had incurred irrevocable exclusion from 
the life of God were to receive the just punishment of their sin, 
and to perish, the rest of the moral universe was to be organised 
into a perfect unity for eternal ages of righteousness and glory.” 
It is not made quite clear to us what is meant by this “ moral 
universe.” Mr. Dale’s language in describing the “ restoration 
of all things” becomes, for once, somewhat vague and unsatis- 
fying. It certainly does not touch the central difficulty of the 
subject. St. Paul and his converts believed in a speedy 
triumph of their Lord over all opposing powers. We are 
confronted with the fact, that after nearly two thousand years 
the triumph is still immeasurably distant, that “ exclusion from 
God” appears to be the doom of the vast majority of men, even 
on the largest supposable conditions of union with him, much 
more on any conditions that would approve themselves to Mr. 
Dale’s fellow-religionists. The “moral universe” may, of 
course, include many other orders of beings besides man; but 
if we think of man only, of man as he is and has been since the 
foundation of Christendom, the “all things” that are to be 
‘summed up in Christ” are reduced to a very small fragment 
of creation,—unless, indeed, we can believe, as Mr. Dale, it seems, 





* The Epistle to the Ephesians ; its Doctrine and Ethics, 
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—onsnctnemis 
cannot, that there are states of probation beyond that which 
appears to leave so many reprobate here. 

When Mr. Dale comes to speak of one of the causes of thig 
deplorable fact, the “taint of blood” which seems to shut out, 
so many from all hope of better things, he does not get be. 
yond the conventional language of the preacher. Surely, it jg 
little better than idle to say to the man who complains that, 
under the pressure of inherited tendencies to evil, he “cannot 
do the things that he would,” “ Place yourself in God’s hands,” 
If these words have any meaning at all, they signify a resist. 
ance to evil inclinations, a breaking through of evil habits, that 
constitute the very difficulty against which the man struggles 
in vain. How is a man whose moral fibre is so weak that he 
cannot keep himself free for a day from drunkenness or lust, to 
rise to the supreme effort of resigning himself to God ? 

In an interesting passage in Lecture xv., Mr. Dale refers to 
the subject of the ultimate sanction of morals. He would esta. 
blish, it would seem, two methods of appealing to the conscience, 
Where this is not already hardened, it should be taught “ to love 
righteousness for its own sake,” without an appeal to the divine 
authority. If St. Paul, in writing to the Ephesians, does appeal 
to this authority, it is because they lacked “the true moral dis. 
cernment and the delicate moral sensitiveness” to which only 
the other method is appropriate. But is this distinction really 
founded on fact ? If God revealed in Christ is all that the 
lecturer in such eloquent language proclaims Him to be, must 
He not be the foundation of all morality? And if conscience 
is His voice, can it be right to appeal to it without a reference 
to Him ? 

It is natural, in reviewing such a book as this, to deal chiefly 
with points where we find ourselves to differ from the writer, 
But we are glad to express our hearty sympathy with Mr. Dale's 
general teaching. We would refer our readers especially to what 
he says on the relations between Judaism and Christianity, and 
on the attitude of mind with which we should regard the Old- 
Testament Scriptures (pp. 211-219), and to his admirable obser. 
vations on Christian unity (pp. 289-293). The central idea of 
this unity has never been better expressed than in the following 
words :— 

“The unity of the Church has been manifested in a new and 

original type of the religious life, which, notwithstanding local, 
temporary, and accidental variations, has been the same in all 
Christian countries, from the earliest Christian centuries down to our 
own time. The prayers of the Church, its hymns, its devotional 
manuals, the sorrows and joys of saints, are all penetrated by the 
same spirit, and bear witness to a unity which is unbroken by differ. 
ences of race, of language, of civilisation, by differences of theo- 
logical creed, and differences of ecclesiastical connection.” 
But we are inclined to accord the first place among these lectures 
to the tenth, bearing the title of “Salvation by Grace.” Itis 
from beginning to end a noble exposition of a truly evangelical 
theology, and we may appropriately conclude this notice with a 
quotation from it :— 

“The original idea of the Divine grace, according to which we were 
to find all things in Christ, and Christ was to be the root of a perfec- 
tion and glory surpassing all hope and all thought, was tragically 
asserted in the death of Christ for human salvation. Our fortunes— | 
shall I say it p—were identified with the fortunes of Christ ; in the 
divine thought and purpose, we were inseparable from him. Had we, 
been true and loyal to the Divine idea, the energy of Christ’s right- 
eousness would have drawn us upwards to height after height of 
goodness and joy, until we ascended from this earthly life to the 
larger powers, and loftier services, and richer delights of other and 
diviner worlds; and still, through one golden age of intellectual and 
ethical and spiritual growth after another, we should have contiuued 
to rise towards Christ’s transcendent and infinite perfection. But we 
sinned ; and as the union between Christ and us could not be broken 
without the final and irrevocable defeat of the Divine purpose, a3 
separation from Christ meant for us eternal death, Christ was drawn 
down from the serene heavens to the shame and sorrow of the con- 
fused and troubled life of our race, to pain, to temptation, to anguish, 
to the cross, and to the grave, and so the mystery of his atonement 
for our sin was consummated. In his sufferings and death, through 
the infinite grace of God, we find forgiveness, as in the power of his | 
righteousness and as in his great glory we find the possibilities of all 
perfection.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW.* 
TuE long-expected Tory magazine, the National Review, has 
appeared in very good time, excellently got up, and with a long 
list of capable contributors ; but it will hardly, we fear, satisfy 
expectation. It has an odd air of a prefatory number. Mr. A. 
Austin disclaims the idea of a programme for it, but he writes 
one, promising that the magazine shall help in propagating 
“right reason ;” and several of his contributors—in especial 





* The National Review. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
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Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Courthope, and Mr. A. J. Balfour, and 
+he unknown author of the first article—are anxious to point 
out the relation between Toryism and their special subject. 
The last-named, indeed, does write a programme, pledging the 
Review, under the form of advice, to note the encroach- 
ment of Radical ideas in the Liberal Cabinet, to bring 
into strong relief this dangerous tendency, and to fight 
for the great national interests, “ Religion, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Art, Learning, and Refinement.” That pre- 
fatory tone is all very natural in a first number, but it leaves a 
gonse of expectancy, as if the guest were waiting till grace were 
doneand the covers removed. For the rest, the magazine seems 
to us quite readable, but a little thin. The articles are all fairly 
good, and all marked by a distinct wish to avoid violence 
and partiality, but there is no one among them which will 
make any deep mark. The cleverest, perhaps, is “‘ A Dialogue,” 
with which the Review opens, in which a Tory, disguised as 
a Whig Peer, and a very inept Radical discourse on the pro- 
spects of the Liberal Party. They are very bad. The Liberals 
have succeeded recently by departing from all their prin- 
ciples, and adopting Lord Beaconsfield’s Jingoism, and but 
that Mr. Gladstone stands between them and the nation, they 
would be found out. The party, in fact, lives by and in him 


alone :— 

“ Gladstone [says the Whig Peer] has a foot in every camp, even the 
camps he is supposed to have left. He is loved by Churchmen and 
worshipped by Dissenters; followed by Jingoes and supported by 
Quakers; obeyed by me, superstitiously deferred to by you. He holds 
with perfect consistency the most irreconcilable opinions, and advocates 
with conclusive logic the most contradictory policies. He can employ 
people to act for him without muking them his agents. He can treat 
with people without entering intoa treaty. Hecan conduct acampaign 
without going to war. He can silence his opponents in the name of 
liberty. He can imprison Irishmen, and call it a policy of concilia- 
tion; disarm them, and call it a message of peace. He can denounce 
a course which aimed at protecting the interests of England in the 
East, and then protect our interests in Egypt to the exclusion of 
those of France, with the utmost disinterestedness. If ever there 
was a heaven-born Minister, it is he. My dear Corkhouse, persuade 
him to wear a great-coat ; for after him, the—Tories,” 

After him, there is no one. Lord Hartington is a “ second 
Melbourne,” in a time unsuited to Melbournes; Sir W. 
Harcourt impossible, because “in these days, in order to lead, 
you must mislead; and Harcourt misleads nobody,” being a 
transparent farcewr, fitter for the Woolsack than any one since 
Lord Westbury ; Mr. Chamberlain is only “a dexterous person, 
who is not one to excite enthusiasm,” and who would be a “ worse 
than useless leader ;” and Sir Charles Dilke is an “ opportunist,” 
who will in the end pass from one camp into the other, and be, 
as Lord Beaconsfield prophesied, the Premier of the Conserva- 
tives, All that is fair satire, now and then not without 
brilliancy, but it is only sheet-lightning. It kills nobody, 
any more than the “moral,” which is substantially the 
necessity of raising Tories to power by distinguishing be- 
tween Whigs and Radicals, will enlighten anybody. The 
definition of Conservative objects by Mr. A. Austin, however, 
will. Tories are to preserve the Monarchy, “as the most effica- 
cious of all known guarantees against political instability,”—in 
which we, who are rather Radical than otherwise, agree—the 
House of Lords, which, the writer says, is not privileged, as if 
any privilege could be higher than the claim by right of birth 
to make laws; and the maintenance of existing English society, 
“in opposition to that mischievous and misleading mirage of 
so-called Equality.” Mirages are not forces, and can oppose 
nothing, but never mind that; we welcome the statement that 
one great object of Toryism is to preserve the existing hier- 
archical order of society, as evidence of honesty in the new 
Review. That is one of the objects of Conservatism, but 
it is not often that its defenders say so thus frankly, 
and invite great masses of electors to vote for lords, titles, 
and the distinctions of society. Mr. Mallock will, we hope, 
be as frank, but as yet he has hardly got into his subject, 
which is to expose and oppose the ultimate object of Radicalism. 
At present, he is only distinguishing among Radicals, who form, 
it seems, three sets—the Radicals of the Cave, or philosophic 
Radicals, represented by the Pall Mall Gazette; the Radicals 
of the Temple, or religious Radicals, represented by the Spec- 
tator ; and the Radicals of the Market Place, or secular Radicals, 
represented by Mr. Chamberlain. The first party are very few, 
the second much more numerous, but both are mere hangers-on 
of the third, which is accordingly to be smashed in the next 
number. There is a good deal of keenness in the distinction 
drawn, but Mr. Mallock will find that in practical politics 





the secular Radicals fall more under the influence of the 
religious Radicals than he suspects, and that the religious 
Radicals care more for the physical well-being of the 
masses than he is inclined to allow. All the elder Quakers 
were religious Radicals, and they cared intensely for the 
overthrow both of oppression and of restrictions on well- 
being. Mr. Mallock, we may note, as he touches the earth of 
politics thinks less of himself as of something apart, and, so to 
speak, deified, and so gives his shrewdness more than usual fair- 
play. 

The literature in the National Review is neither better 
nor worse than in other magazines—the sketch of Bishop 
Berkeley strikes us as specially good—and the only other poli- 
tical paper is Lord Midleton’s, on Ireland. It is most moderate 
in language, but its drift is that there should be no more 
remedial legislation in Ireland, but only firm government. He 
maintains that the Liberal Party has, in the main, governed 
the country since Catholic Emancipation, and has, with its 
panaceas, produced the anarchy recently visible. That anarchy, 
however, has been tempered by another result, which Lord 
Midleton describes thus :— 

“Unfortunate as the course pursued has been, Ireland has, in spite 
of it, made material strides towards prosperity within the lifetime 
of the present generation. Wages have more than doubled. Artisans 
and labourers are better fed, better housed, and incomparably better 
clothed than their fathers were. There are whole districts in which 
the baker now plies a thriving trade, where, not more than twenty- 
five years ago, not one in ten of the population ever tasted wheaten 
bread. Beef and butter, the staple products of a large portion of 
the country, have risen in price from 50 to 130 per cent. The 
savings of the industrial classes are known to be thrice what they 
were in 1848, and are suspected to be very much more. And this, it 
is to be borne in mind, is the case with a population which has been 
largely reduced. The occupier of land has been placed by legislation 
not only on a more favourable footing than the English farmer, but 
in a better position than has been accorded to him in any civilised 
country.” 

Why has this beneficial change been produced in spite of the 
Liberals ? Why not in consequence of them ? 
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Novets anD Tates.—Patty’s Partner. By Jean Middlemass. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) —We do not object to an honest and above- 
board imitation of Dickens, such as we find in all the novels 
of Miss Middlemass, just as we used not to object to Mr. 
Sketchley’s Mrs. Brown, although she had been first heard of 
as Mrs. Gamp. Miss Middlemass “studies” her great ladies, her 
Frenchmen, and her eccentric characters, after Dickens, and she 
does not do it badly. Patty’s Partner is a readable story, with some 
clever “character” sketches, and a not unattractive picture of 
middle-class manufacturing life in England.——Odd or Even? By 
Mrs. Whitney. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—The peculiar difficulty that 
besets us in the reading of a certain class of American novels makes 
itself severely felt in the case of Odd or Even? Everybody is so 
desperately self-conscious, the talk is so very “ tall,” the local colour is 
so unfamiliar, and the phraseology has such an uncomfortable effect 
—no doubt, because we are narrowed by our habits of “ dialect ’”— 
that the effort to follow the fortunes of Israel Heybrook, the prince 
of ploughmen, and France Everidge (one longs for the s, but must not 
have it), the “drawing-room girl’”’ (this is one of the elegancies of 
English undefiled), is like that which Martin Chuzzlewhit made to 
follow Mrs. Hominy. The story is not very dull, and the people are 
not, on the whole, objectionable; but it is hard work to read it, 
because it is suffused with pretentiousness, and conveys the idea 
that the author’s aim is to express what she means in the least 
ordinary, the farthest-fetched words she can find. Here is a specimen 
sentence :—“‘ Do not think, girl-reader, that I am asserting or imply- 
ing that in the world of wealth and elegance there are not women of 
lovely life, who wear these things as they wear their clothes, because 
they are there to put on, and it does not lie in their way to use home- 
spun ; but close to and intermixed with the range of such lives, that 
simply grow where they were put, realising the greater demand laid 
upon them because their outward things are made easy and beautiful, 
there is a little under-world, that makes a secking and a business of its 
uprising into the externalities in which alone it discerns the life above 
it, verily supposing it to stir and feel only in its cuticle as itself does ; 
that strives for the putting on, not the putting forth, for the raiment, 
and not the righteousness that may be in the raiment; not knowing 
that to find the first shall be to have the clothing of it in ‘the things” 
that the Father sees are needful for its most beautiful revelation.” 
-—Bevis: the Story of a Boy. By Richard Jefferies. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The only drawback to the pleasure with which 
readers who are not boys will follow the delightful adventures of 
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Bevis and Mark in a kingdom of imagination, where all the objects 
are real and all their uses fanciful, is the apprehension that readers 
who are boys may fail to appreciate to the full what Mr. Jefferies has 
done forthem. In his finely minute, real, and yet poetical portraiture 
of nature, his close and friendly intimacy with the animal world, his 
easy knowledge, so enviable, so fascinating, of the face of the earth, 
and all that grows and lives upon it, Mr. Jefferies is “‘ without a rival 
or an equal,” the Kean of that stage of whose representations we are 
never weary. All his well-known qualities are combined in this book, 
and it exhibits some others which are new to us,—exuberant imagina- 
tion, and a gravely humorous sympathy with the fancies and the 
ways, the good points and the defects, of the very best kind of boy. 
The Catamaran, the Council of War, and the Battle of Pharsalia 
ought to live long, among the healthy, happy, humorous conceits of 
an observant lover of nature, who has a great kindness for human 
nature also.—The Bankers of St. Hubert, and Other Tales. By 
Sylvanus Ward. (Remington and Co.)—The first and most 
important of these tales is merely a frame in which to place 
a picture of the oddities and defects of the local laws of St. 
Hubert, an island which we take to be Jersey. There is no striking 
originality about the frauds to which the bankers of St. Hubert 
resort to sustain their failing credit, but the story is tolerably inter- 
esting, and ingeniously contrived to exhibit an anomaly which ought 
to be abolished.——Cosmo Gordon. By Mrs. Leith Adams. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—A greater and more annoying fault than the absence 
of humour, is the assumption of it. Mrs. Leith Adams labours under 
the former disability, in common with the great majority of lady- 
novelists, and she is also a terrible example of the latter. Her most 
extravagant stories are stupendously dull as well, and Cosmo Gordon 
is no exception. It is a book to be forgotten, anywhere that one 
might leave off in the reading of it, although the hero, who goes about 
muttering “ Ma reine, ma reine!” is “a rather blasé-looking man,” 
but “a fearless and gallant soldier,” a “rara avis in terris ;’’ while 
the quality of the heroine may be estimated by the following descrip- 
tion of her demeanour while a pair of ponies are running away, with 
herself and the rara avis in the carriage behind them :—“ Was death 
coming, Margaret thought, in some swift, awful form? She felt no 
fear, no wonder, was conscious only of a feeling of quiet thankfulness 
in that this peril was shared together.’ So much for the author’s 
notion of the sweetly natural. Her notion of the humorous is to 
call two little birds in a nest “twin ornithological specimens,” and to 
describe a dog who has stolen a fowl ready for cooking as “a con- 
vulsed mass of white fur [!], holding madly on to a chicken’s body.” 
Of course, there comes a time when the lovers are happily reunited, 
and what can be more natural than that an Englishman, meeting the 
girl he loves, “after long grief and pain,” should “ gather her in his 
arms,” and “murmur” to her, “ Ma reine, nothing shall ever part us 
more!” and that she shonld reply, “Never, mon roi!” The 
latter, indeed, is a happy thought, for the heroine has not been 
in the habit of talking French to the circumambient air. 
Fetters of Memory. By Alfred Leigh. (Remington and Co.)—This 
is a pretty story. The phrase looks common-place and meagre, but 
says exactly what we mean, and no other would say it. The author 
has no very remarkable power, but he possesses facility and good- 
taste. There is no bad grammar in the book, and most of the people 
are respectable ; there is not much plot, but it is developed with care; 
and the pretty young lady whose various fortunes it brings at last to 
@ prosperous condition is very superior to the ordinary novelist’s 
young lady of the period.——Under the Downs. By Edward Gilliat, 
M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a pleasant novel, not very 
skilfully put together, but readable and lively. There is no great 
originality about the device by which Mr. Norman Valence’s bride is 
driven to run away and hide herself from him on their wedding-day, 
but the manner of the restoration of the young couple to faith in 
each other and their subsequent fresh start are decided novelties. 
We wish the author had not given his vulgar, rich, cruel baronet such 
a horrid name as Tripe, for, after all, the beautiful Ioné (why does 
Mr. Gilliat use the accent ?) has to bear that name when she marries 
him, and her son inherits it. Sir James Tripe’s fate is a satisfactory 
piece of poetical justice. Norman Valence is a prig, and not a blame- 
less one, until he is converted ; but his priggishness is used with effect 
to bring out the convictions of the author on various questions of 
the day, and yet not to the detriment of the story, as a story. 
——The Price She Paid. By Frank Lee Benedict. (White and Co.) 
—Mr. Benedict has not realised the promise of his remarkable novel, 
“St. Simon’s Niece.” He has written nothing since which we could 
heartily admire ; and though his present novel is in every respect an 
improvement upon its predecessors, it falls short of what we ex- 
pected from this writer, who made his mark by one book at a time 
when American novelists were almost unknown in England. The 
Price She Paid has the merit of being a story of life in America; we 
are not deeply impressed by the charm of “P. French,” as the 
heroine thinks it witty to call herself, and there is too giggling and 
spasmodic a sprightliness about the perpetual talks, for our taste; 
but the story is cleverly contrived, and the moral atmosphere 











of the book is fresh, bright, and pleasant. We get glimpses of a 
kind of country life and of social relations very unlike anythi 
within our own experience, and the closing chapters are admirably 
written. The artistic merit of the book has suffered by the obli. 
gatory quantity of “copy.” —— Daisies and Buttercups. B 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Bentley and Son.)—Mrs. Riddell’s very 
silly selection of a title for her novel, which is by no meang 
silly, is to be regretted; it makes one open the book with 
distaste. -The author of “George Geith” ought not to be 
tempted to walk in the foolish ways of the authors of “Comin? 
Through the Rye,” and “ All Among the Barley.” This book is not 
one of Mrs. Riddell’s best; it conveys somehow the impression that 
her personages are not clearly visible to her, and that she is but 
languidly interested in them. The first volume is the best, and the 
narrator of its story, Mr. Cheverley, the most lifelike and most dig. 
tinctly characterised figure in it.——Leone. (Triibner and Co., 
London ; Osgood and Co., Boston.) —This is a volume of the “ Round. 
Robin Series,” handy-sized books, bearing “a strange device”—the 
original Round Robin, we presume—with the legend, “ Perhaps jit 
may turn out a song, perhaps turn out a sermon,” a vista of un- 
certainty that reminds us of Ruth Pinch’s beefsteak-pudding, which 
might, she feared, turn out to be not so much a pudding as “a sonp, 
or a stew, or,—or something.” The particular volume before us con- 
tains neither a song nor a sermon; it is a story of very hazardous 
adventure among artists and brigands in Italy. The celebrated 
bandit who devotes his leisure to the peaceful calling of a painter's 
model is an original and interesting personage, and the author has 
contrived a very pretty love imbroglio out of the situation. The 
style is occasionally crude, but the story is well conceived and the 
characters are well drawn. ——Out of the Shadows. By Crona 
Temple. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—This is a 
nice little book, and we hope there are many good little girls who 
will read it with both pleasure and profit. It is not too pietistic, and 
its sentiments are all sound.——Born to Luck. (Remington and Co.)— 
Evelyn Joyce is the fortunate person who fits this title, and it must: 
be said for the chronicler of her history that no labour has been 
spared to make her fit it well. The story is most improbable, 
but it lacks the charm that a lofty and rich imagination 
can confer on improbability. The persons who undergo the 
vicissitudes of fortune which the reader follows with but languid 
interest are, with one exception, poor creatures, mean of motive 
and in action; the exceptional person, Charity Joyce, is too close 
and unvarying an illustration of that Christian virtue whose name 
she bears. The treatment of the story is too thin to be artistic; 
nevertheless, there is a promise of better things in Born to Luck, 
—Hearts of Gold. By William Cyples. (Chatto and Windus).— 
Unless Mr. Cyples is of the opinion once expressed by a talented 
Irishman that a man’s language is his own, and grammar has no right 
to interfere with it, we hope he will consider the claims of ortho- 
graphy and syntax a little more liberally in his future literary pro- 
ductions. “Transmittible” does not meet the popular views of 
spelling, and the following sentence might serve as a specimen of the ~ 
misuse of pronouns :—“ Barbara was in Clara’s confidence in this 
wooing matter, and it may possibly be that she was influenced by @ 
dreamy intuition of something of the same kind awaiting herself, that 
she had, wonderful to record, made no mischief out of it.” Presumably, 
“a dreamy intuition of something of the same kind availing herself,” 
means that “Clara” thought it likely she should have a “ wooing 
matter’? of her own to confide to somebody, one day. We can only 
say that we have never seen that universal and laudable expectation 
of all the Claras of fact and fiction so clumsily expressed. We 
cannot say much more for the story of Hearts of Gold than the style 
says for itself. 

Questions and Euwercises for Classical Scholarships, (Thornton; 
Oxford.)—This is a useful compilation of fifty critical papers, in- 
cluding a supplement of questions on literature, and nearly a hundred 
pieces for unseen translation from Greek and Latin. The more 
difficult questions are indicated by a special way of numbering them, 
but the whole book is intended, as its title indicates, only for those 
who have made some progress in scholarship. It differs from Mr. 
Gantillon’s “ Classical Examination Papers,” in that it merely tests 
knowledge already acquired, and is not furnished with notes or 
references. Those who work with success through the unseem 
passages will have little further to dread in that line. 

James Burn, the Beggar Boy: an Autobiography. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Burn began his life with some very curious ex- 
periences. His stepfather followed the occupation of a professional 
beggar. To this he added a private taste for drink and for theolo- 
gical argument, and he was a little hazy about the distinctions of 
property. No little trouble resulted, and the two “‘ became acquainted 
in the space of two years with the inside of every gaol in the south 
of Scotland.” Mr. Burn was afterwards employed as a cowherd and 
as a Cheap Jack’s assistant. He enlisted in the Militia, manufactured 
hats, leased a tavern, kept a spirit cellar, returned to the hat business; 
made a third trial in the tavern line, became a dock labourer, then 
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turned to the bookselling trade, and finally seems to have alternated 
between making hats and making books, achieving more success, we 
gather, in the latter occupation. All this helps to make up a suffi- 
ciently readable book, which would, however, have been far better if 


*Mr: Burn had asked the help of some friend bold and candid enough 


to wield an unsparing pair of scissors. 

IUustrious Shoemakers. By William Edward Winks. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Winks opens a rich vein of literary material. 
Much has been written about illustrious “soldiers and sailors”; why 
ghould not the “tinkers and tailors” have their turn? We may ex- 
pect a long series of volumes devoted to the “trade”’ divisions of the 
human race. Nor shall we complain if they are as amusing as the 
one before us. Mr. Winks’ list of shoemakers is certainly long and 
imposing. The “gentle craft,” a name which has also been applied, 
probably in sarcasm, to the profession of the critic, has had some 
famous votaries. There have been shoemaker Admirals, as Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, and Sir Christopher Mings, one of the heroes of 


.the Anglo-Dutch war in the days of Charles II., shoemaker divines, 
-and above all, shoemaker poets, Thomas Cooper and Whittier being 


the most conspicuous of living examples. Mr. Winks has dealt skil- 
fally with his great mass of materials. He makes much of a really 
good subject, as, for instance, the life of Lackington, the bookseller, 
one of the most interesting autobiographies we have, and even in 
his briefer notices does not fall into the dreariness of a mere catalogue. 


Leisure Readings. By Edward Clodd, Andrew Wilson, and others. 
(Wyman and Sons.)—This volume contains a number of interesting 
essays, originally published in the new journal, Knowledge, supple- 
mented sometimes by the correspondence which their appearance 
called forth. Mr. Proctor explains what he said about the comet 
which was to put an end to the earth. As a pointed reference is 
made here to the Spectator, we may quote again Mr. Proctor’s words : 
—“Without saying that I consider there is an absolute danger of a 
similar outburst in the case of our own Sun, when the comet of 1843 
shall be absorbed by him (a result which will, in my opinion, most 
certainly take place), I will go so far as to express my belief that, if 
ever the day is to come when ‘the heavens shall dissolve with 
fervent heat,’ the cause of the catastrophe will be the downfall of 
aome great comet on the Sun.” This is not a prediction, but it is 
certainly a suggestion ; and in its context it was something more, 
We never exaggerated in the least Mr. Proctor’s statement. Among 
other papers is one by Mr. Clodd, on “The Antiquity of Man in 
Western Europe ;” a very amusing account, explained by illustra- 
tions, of common optical illusions, by Mr. Proctor; another essay, 
‘by the same writer, on “ Betting and Mathematics ;” and a skit 
which those who, like the present writer, have suffered many things 
from the solar-myth theory, will appreciate, ‘Nature Myths in 
Nursery Rhymes.” 

Daierzon’s Rational Bee-keeping. Translated from the German by 
H. Dieck and 8. Stutterd. Edited by C. N. Abbott. (Houlston and 
Sons.)—Herr Dzierzon is a veteran authority on bee-keeping, a sub- 
ject abont which he began to write in various journals nearly forty 
ago. “The Father of the New Era of Bee-keeping,” he has been 
called; and this volume, containing, as it does, the later results of his 
long experience, is worthy of his position. The natural history of the 
insect is given in outline, the practice is treated at length and in 
great detail. The value of the work, which is characteristically ex- 
haustive and complete, is further increased by the notes of Mr. 
Abbott’s. The circumstances of bee-keeping are not quite the same 
in Germany and in England, and consequently the author’s statements 
and precepts require occasional modification or correction, before 
they can be practically useful to the English follower of the art. 


The Life of John Duncan, Scotch Weaver and Botanist ; with Sketches 
of his Friends and Notices of the Times. By William Jolly, F.R.S.E., 
¥.G.S. (Kegan Paul and Co.) —As Mr. Jolly was the discoverer of 
the Scotch weaver-botanist, it is natural that he should not willingly 
let his hero die. Already he has told us all about the worthy old 
man, in Good Words and Nature, and his appeal to the benevolence of 
the public was so effectual, that the poor weaver was able to spend 
the few last months of his life in comfort, and with the conscious- 
ness that at last he had been appreciated. There was really little 
more to tell about him than had already been told, but Mr. Jolly has 
evidently been ambitious to rival Dr. Samuel Smiles. He has cer- 
tainly all the enthusiasm and perseverance of the biographer of 
Thomas Edward and Robert Dick. He has evidently taken 
& vast deal of pains to ferret out all that could be learned, 
not only abont Duncan, but about his friends and enemies, and the 
social and political conditions of the earlier years of the century 
which coincided with Duncan’s youth and manhood. Mr. Jolly has 
thus been able to bring together a vast array of facts illustrating the 
characteristics of the village and country life of Scotland about fifty 
Fears ago, the strange mixture of Calvinism, Radicalism, and loose 
morality which characterised its weaver and agricultural population, 
and the quaint aspects of its boroughs and small towns. The career 
of Duncan himself is traced in the minutest detail, and a fine example 





it is of the successful pursuit of knowledge under what, to an 
onlooker, would seem the most disheartening conditions. Dancan 
himself never seemed to think his lot a hard one, so long as he had 
an opportunity of adding to his collection of plants. In the exercise of 
his weaving craft and in his frequent antumn excursions as a harvester, 
he traversed the greater part of Scotland, ever on the outlook for 
fresh specimens. By dogged perseverance he acquired a knowledge 
of systematic botany, beginning with Culpepper and ending with 
the elder Hooker. The Latin names of plants he could give off as 
glibly as a professor of botany, but with a pronunciation that would 
have horrified an Oxford Don. In other directions, too, he pushed 
his laudable inquisitiveness, and in his early years established an 
astronomical observatory for himself, in the accommodating upper 
branches of a tree. Yet he could not read till well advanced in years, 
and never fluently. In character he was upright and religious, 
but evidently deficient in sympathy, and with little of that sense 
of humour native to most: Scotchmen, in spite of the famous 
and now rather stale taunt. Altogether, under the conditions, 
the man’s life was an admirable one, and he deserved all the 
liberality which softened his last months. But his genius seems 
to us to have been mainly of the acquisitive kind; he had little of 
the force and originality of either Edward or Dick. Had he possessed 
the advantage of a liberal education, he would have been known as & 
man of unbounded knowledge; but we doubt if he could have 
initiated anything new. His story deserved to be told, certainly, but 
Mr. Jolly has made far too much of it. In the first place, had the 
book had adequate revision, and had all the redundancies been 
deleted, it would have been reduced to half its present size; then, 
had Mr. Jolly’s moral common-places been eliminated, together with the 
small-beer chronicles which abound, a still farther reduction would 
have been effected, which would have told in favour of the book as a 
piece of literary workmanship. For one of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, Mr. Jolly’s style and diction are at least remarkable, and 
the reader will often be reminded of Mrs. Malaprop. He evidently 
thinks that the piling-up of indiscriminate adjectives of all degrees 
of comparison produces a graphic effect; but inartistic confusion is the 
result. Altogether, the book may be described as “ fine, confused 
reading,” containing very much that is interesting, highly credit- 
able to Mr. Jolly’s industry and enthusiasm; and this makes us in- 
clined to tolerate his malformed and extraordinary style. 

Weird Stories. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (J. Hogg.)—Manufactur- 
ing ghost-stories—we suppose these are manufactared—is a profit- 
less occupation. They are not thrilling, and to be thrilling is their 
raison d’étre as stories, unless we suppose them to be veritable 
records, if not of facts, at least of impressions. Some of Mrs. 
Riddell’s ghosts, too, seem unaccountably anxious to promote the 
happiness of pairs of lovers. “Old Mrs. Jones,’ however, is 
a good story of its kind, and might be true, if such things are 
true. And “Sandy the Tinker” is “weird” indeed. A Scotch 
minister dreams that he has been taken down to hell. The Evil One 
lets him depart, but only on the condition that he will return the next 
Wednesday, or send a substitute. Whom should he send? There is 
a certain Sandy in the parish, a drunken infidel. His doom, thinks 
the minister, is fixed, anyhow. Let him be the substitute. To his 
dismay, Sandy appears next Sanday at church, the first time that 
he had ever been known to attend any place of worship. The minister 
is tided over the fatal ‘‘ Wednesday before midnight” by help of an 
opiate, but Sandy the tinker is found dead. 


American Notes, 1881, by <A.° Sutter, C.E. (Blackwood), is a 
sufficiently entertaining little book for general readers, though 
specially interesting to members of the writer’s own profession, who 
will better understand many of the terms and most of the illustra- 
tions in it. The “ Advice as to Emigration,’ which forms the last 
chapter of the small volume, seems likely, from its sensible tone and 
gathering of really necessary information, to be very useful; and 
some remarks on the suitable diet for hot climates may be even more 
widely serviceable. He says, “‘ During my visit, the heat was greater 
than anything ever known. I had excellent health, nevertheless, 
and have been asked to give my general diet. This may be stated in 
a few words,—fish and vegetables. I used lemons largely. They were 
very cheap, and refreshing beyond words. ..... Lemons, water, 
ice, and sugar certainly refresh the frame of man more than words 
can express.” 

Nadine. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (Chapman and Hall.)—The 
career of Nadine is stated to be founded on fact ; but even remember- 
ing this, and acknowledging that it is an unusual career, and fall of 
a certain tragic interest, we cannot believe that such a story is a 
desirable one to tell, especially to young readers. The last lesson 
one would wish girls to learn would be that their emotions are not 
under their own control; and although novels are intended for 
recreation, and one that is in two thin volumes has a very innocent 
appearance, yet the kind of Hfe depicted here is one to sigh over, 
rather than to be amused with. The heroine seems never to have 
enjoyed, even in her youth, a period of light-hearted innocence. 
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The Soil of the Farm. By John Scott and J. C. Morton. (Brad- 
bary, Agnew, and Co.)—This small volume belongs to the “ Handbook 
of the Farm Series,” and is the fourth instalment of the whole num- 
ber of six which will constitute the complete set. We cannot say 
tbat this book represents, even to the extent which the narrow limits 
imposed upon the authors would have allowed, the present state of 
our knowledge of the soil. In fact, the title is misleading. These 
pages give us very little information about the soil. They say, in- 
deed, a good deal, and that with the obvious directness derived from 
practical knowledge, of the tillage of the soil, its treatment, and its 
uses. But the story of the formation of soils; the description of 
different soils, and of their physical and chemical properties; the 
account of the constituents of soils, and the explanations which 
are needed to understand the rationale of each of the various opera- 
tions to which soils may be submitted,—all these things are not even 
Seriously discussed in the book before us. Much of the little that is 
here said on these matters is obsolete or imperfect in form, while 
positive mistakes are not infrequent. This volume suffers much by 
comparison with Mr. Warington’s sound and useful ‘“ Chemistry of 
the Farm,” a book belonging to the same series. Instead, however, 
of supplementing that work by developing more fully the treatment 
of the subject of the soil, the book under review refers its readers to 
Mr. Warington’s volume, in which the chemistry and physics of the 
soil were necessarily very briefly discussed. 


In the Black Forest, by Charles W. Wood (Bentley), is a small 
volume recording the writer’s impressions of the scenery and in- 
habitants of the part of Germany indicated in the title; but the 
numerous illustrations, though in a curiously neat, foreign style of 
engraving, give a better idea of both than the letterpress. One of the 
most attractive incidents is on page 175, where he “ admired, too, the 
coolness and contrivance of a tourist, evidently walking through the 
country, who had laid his knapsack on the ground, and having slung 
a net between two trees, was lying at ease therein, reading?some 
favourite volume, and luxuriating in the shade of the firs, which kept 
out so well the heat and glare of the afternoon sun.’ We are left 
in doubt whether the tourist’s “coolness” was of the body or the 
mind, but the vague style is characteristic of the book. 


A Girl’s Destiny, by E. C. Clayton (Tinsley Brothers), is a 
tolerably interesting tale, though the incidents throughout are of a 
well-worn type. A charming girl, devoted to a somewhat myster- 
ious father ; a fine young man, who comes home to a very disagree- 
able mother; a will, found in an unlikely hiding-place, which contains 
remarkable provisions in reparation for a long-past injury,—such are 
the materials of the story, which is also diversified by a theatrical 
episode in connection with a wandering son. It is a pity that the 
style is so careless, the word “ idiotical” being used much too often. 
It shows also a want of acquaintance with the habits of ladies, to send 
one out in the morning wearing a costly diamond bracelet. 

Practical Lessons on Insect Life. By T. Wood. (J. Hughes.)— 
An interesting and attractive volume, illustrated by a number of 
woodcuts, and containing much useful information concerning the 
life-history and habits of many of our insect friends and foes. Had 
the author consulted Miss Ormerod’s works more frequently, his 
pages would have represented more fully the present state of our 
knowledge of popular entomology,—something more useful, for 
instance, might have been said concerning the crane-fly (p. 165) and 
the weevil (p. 62). The absence of an index is to be regretted. 

Health Lectures, delivered in Manchester. Fifth Series, 1881-2. 
(Heywood.)—The Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association has 
not only continued its system of delivering evening lectures, but has 
added thereto the very useful supplement of short discourses to 
workmen, after their mid-day meal, on the subjects discussed in the 
several lectures. Criticisms on the part of the workmen followed, 
and the suggestions then made have been utilised in preparing the 
lectures for the Press, doubtless adding to the clearness and direct- 
ness of the language employed. Preventable diseases were considered 
in the course here presented, in the form of a small book, issued at a 
very low price. One lecture, on “Infant Feeding,” is no exception to 
the general drift of the series, since infant sickness and mortality 
may be enormously reduced by a better knowledge of the proper 
principles of feeding. 

Love’s Martyrdom: a Play and Poem. By John Saunders. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—As a letter from so able a critic as Charles 
Dickens is printed with the play, this short notice refers merely to the 
poem. The author could not write a tale, in prose or verse, without 
importing into it a great deal of interest for his readers, but we still 
prefer his prose. Yet there are fine lines and passages in the poem, 
which would, however, be much more effective if the ideas, language, 
and customs portrayed were more in harmony with the time assigned 
to the action; they are so modern, that the mention of a literal 
martyrdom, and even the wearing of arms by Franklyn and the other 
gentlemen, come upon one as a surprise. Nor are we quite interested 
enough in the principal characters to rejoice as we should that the 
“martyrdom” was not completed. 





Messer Agnolo’s Household. By Leader Scott. ( Longmans.) 
This tale deals with the domestic life of Florence in the etna 
Lorenzo dei Medici, and a most graphic and pleasing picture it gives: 
of respectable citizen interiors in the cinquecento period. One feels. 
in a glow of warm interest, from the introduction to the lions and 
their keepers at the beginning of the story, till the satisfactory, yet 
naturally told, reconciliation with which it ends. Only, any. one 
who can write so well should not allow the faulty possessive on p. 14 
or “conventional ” for “conventual’’ to remain on p. 2. It ig long 
since we have seen either fact or fiction which has given so well, go. 
sunnily, the innocent side of Italian life; yet there is no milk-ang. 
water innocence, but plenty of shade, as well as sun. 


The Sun: its Planets and their Satellites. A Course of Lectures. 
upon the Solar System, read in Gresham College, London, 1881-2, By 
Edmund Ledger. (Stanford.)—Gresham College is generally regarded 
as an educational Nazareth, from which little good is expected. Inthe 
coming reform of the Corporation of London, doubtless, something 
will be done to carry out the spirit of the will of the liberal founder,. 
Mr. Ledger has done right to address his lectures to a larger audience 
than is likely to find its way to the Gresham lecture-room ; whatever 
they may have been in the delivery, they are at least worth reading, 
He has evidently put himself to much trouble in their preparation, 
and the result is a readable and trustworthy popular account of the 
leading discoveries with reference to the Sun itself, and the planetary 
system of which it is the centre and sustainer. Mr. Ledger hag 
taken special pains to master all the recent researches by means of 
the spectroscope, and the summary he gives of the methods and 
results appears to us trustworthy, up to the latest date, and is cer. 
tainly interesting. He has brought together a very large number of 
well-executed illustrations, several of them coloured (showing, among 
other things, the solar prominences), and many of them photographie. 
Any reader wishing to pursue the subject farther will find abundant 
assistance in the numerous references given to standard works in the 
various departments. 


We have received the sixth half-yearly volume of The Antiquary:: 
a Magazine Devoted to the Study of the Past. (Elliot Stock.)—It is 
full of interesting matter. Among the articles may be mentioned 
“ The Domesday of Colchester,” “‘ Accounts of Henry IV.” (Henry's 
expenditure seems to have been considerably in excess of his income), 
“The Great Case of the Impositions”’ (impositions may be described 
as extraordinary customs dues), and “ Guerngey Folk-lore.” Some of 
the shorter notes are very valuable. Here, for instance, is one, on 
the “ value of land in Warwickshire.” At Claverdon, in that county, 
is the tomb of a certain John Matthews, who died in the reign of 
Henry VII., leaving an estate for the repair of the parish church. 
The income derived from this estate has been inscribed on the tomb 
from time to time, and the record stands thus :—“ 1617, 12 nobles 
(£4); 1707, £12; 1825, £78; 1868, £130.” The value of land has 
certainly increased in a much larger proportion than the value of 
money. 


New Epitions.—We have received a fifth edition of The Tripartite 
Nature of Man: Spirit, Soul, and Body, by J. D. Heard, M.A. (2. 
and T. Clark), a valuable contribution to religious philosophy, which 
we rejoice to see finding so much acceptance from the public. 
—Messrs. Wilson and McCormick (Glasgow) publish, in a very 
elegant little volume, in which type and paper are equally agreeable, 
Sir Arthur Helps’ Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd, published, 
we see, in 1835, and therefore passed out of copyright.——The fifth 
edition of Mr. R. W. Millington’s Selections for Latin Prose (Long- 
mans) contains those pieces only which are intended for more 
advanced students, together with some grammar papers. Both are 
accompanied by copious notes, and the “ Key” is withdrawn from 
circulation, a step which we heartily commend. 
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vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.’’——Figaro.—“‘ Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.’ 


Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 
; of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
imperfectly adapted to the sight. Mr. HENRY LAURANCK, F-S.8., Oculist Op- 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his resid , 3 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston Square, ndon, daily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘“I have tried the principal opticians in London 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘ I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.’* 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundre !s of 
— Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 

ree. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS. 











“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
| FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
| DRINK.” 
| Report of the Medical Officers, 

German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000, 


| Has been celebrate1 for more than half a century as 

| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 

ROWLAN DS’ | the teeth ever made; it whiteus and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 

ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
| that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 

| and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
| such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 








“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS.” | 





ODONTO. 


Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 
| “The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
| 





—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 

H U N Y A D | | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 

| —Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 

—Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 

| The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 

| LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 

| Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 13 6d 


JANOS. 


M 0 R $ 0 N S 7 PREPARATIONS OF 
PEPSINE wetiest"pcteston'tors °% 
Lovengenb'bd and tod Gisbales, Bs INDIGESTION. 


3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necossary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker's name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





yOW OPEN. S Pal Ma Hast,” trou 10 til & | LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


QUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, 
}S sT. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE. | next division. 


Sunday Afternoons, at 4 o’clock precisely. 








HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


FEBRUARY 25th, ALtEN D. Granam, Esq., M-A- | sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


‘Oxon., on ‘‘ The Broad-Church Party, as it is, ani as 


it might be; or, the Religion of the Future.” | participate in future Bonus. 


Member’s annual —a £1; payment at the 
‘door, 1s (reserved seats), 


O PARENTS.—A MARRIED 
PHYSICIAN, living on the South-Devonshire 
Coast, can RECEIVE ONE or TWO CHILDREN. 
House detached, in 5} acres. Educational facilities. 
Cows kept, to insure supply of pure milk. Terms 





strictly moderate. Unexceptionable references.— The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 


‘17 Goldstone Villas, West Brighton. The ear sige 


Messrs. GIMBLETTE and STREET, Estate Agents, 





A LADY, of considerable experience Baggallay. 


in the education and management of Children, 
assisted by a Fn od Sister, is desirous of under- 
taking the Entire Charge of TWO YOUNG | the assured. 
‘ORPHANS, or of Children whoze Parents are abroad. 
ol ae a> 2 healthy locality, —_ ot 
al A erences given and required.— 
“M,N. H.,” 1 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, London, | 84rrender values. 





‘DRIVATE TUITION for LADIES.— 
A GRADUATE of Cambridge PREPARES 

LADIES for GIRTON, for the CIVIL SXRVICE, 

&c. Classics and Foreign Languages. Lectures 

delivered at high-class Ladies’ Schools.—“‘ A.M.,”* the 
ng Room, Inner Temple, E.C, 





, and 1d. The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ULME HALL.—In pursuance of the 

' t provisions of the Scheme for the Administra- 
tion of the Foundation of Hu'me Hal', as a Hall of 
Residence, in or near the city of Manchester, for 
Students of the College, the Governors are — 
to receive Testimonials and other evidenceof qualifi- 
cation for the Office of PRINCIPAL of the Hall. 
Candidates must be members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, who shall be qualified by their University 
career for the superintendence of the instruction of 
the Students in Classics and Mathematics, and to give 
instruction in Theology by Public Lectures or other- 
wise. The Principal will be required to commence 
his duties after next M’dsummer, to dwell in the 
residence assigned for bim, and to give his p2rsonal 
attention to the duties of the Hall; also, during his 
tenure of office, not to hold or undertake any office or 
employment which, in the opinion of the Governors, 
may interfere with the proper performance of his 
duties as Principal. The salary will be fixed wi'h 
regard to the number of Students, but will not be less 
than £400a year. A capitation fee will be allowed for 
all Students beyond a certa'n number. Twenty 
Scholarships will be maintained in the Hall, each of 
the yearly value of £25.—Further particulars, and 
copies of the Scheme, coutaining conditions under 
which the Appoititment will be made and held, may 
be obtained, on application by letter to the Clerk, at 
8 John Dalton Street, Manchester.—Dated this 20th 
day of February, 1883. T.C. DAVIES-COLLEY, 

Clerk to the Governors of Hulme Hall. 

T= 


MANCHESTER HIGH 
The Committee are prepared to receive applications 


SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
for the post of HEAD MISTRESS, which will be 
VACANT in July. The New Head Mistress will be 
required to enter on her duties in September. 

Negotiati for a scl are pending with the 
Charity Commissioners, under which the Head Mis- 
tress may receive a fixed salary of £15), and a 
Capitation Fee of not less than 10s nor more than £2 
on each pupil attending the S:houl. 

The Committee offer for the present a fixed salary 
of £150, and a Capitation Fee of £1 on each pupil 
above the number of 150, and up to the number of 
500. There are now about 540 pnpils in the School. 

Applications from Candidates should state their 
age and qualifications, and are to be forwarded on or 
before March 15th, together with 20 printed copies of 
testimonials, to Mrs. ROBY, Woodhill, Pendleton, 
Manchester, from whom further information can be 
obtained. 

RADFORD TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE.—WANTED, about the Middle of 
April, a MASTER to TEACH MATHEMATICS, 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics; a Graduate 
preferred.—Applications to be sent to Mr. CHRISR. 
GATENBY, Secretary, on or b fore 6th March, 1883. 
| reine! ESSEX. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £18, and TWO of £10— 
one of each for Boys under Sixteen and under Four- 
teen years of age—will be OFFERED for OPEN 
COMPETITION in APRIL, 1883. 

These Scholarsh ps will reduce the total of the 
School expenses in the one cise to £32, in the other 
to £40 per annum, 

The value of the Scholarships may at any time be 
raised by the Governors, if the holders are repo: ted 
by the School Examiners to show distinguisbed merit. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
HEAD MASTER, School House, F Istead, E sex ; or 
to A. CUNNINGTON, Esq, Solicitor, raintree, 
C'erk to the Governors. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE 

for WOMEN, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick 

Square, W.C. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one 

vilue £30 a year, for 3 years; oue £30.—Apply to 
Mrs. THORNE, Honorary Sccretary. 


per he SCHOOL, nr. Leicester 
k —The Misses FRANKLIN receive Boys between 
theages of Seven and Fourteev, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by Expe ienced 
Resident and Visitiog Masters. The Classics are taught 
by a Graduate in Honours of Oxford, and careful 
instruction is given in Elementary Science. The 
House was built for the School, and is about a mile 
and a half from the towr. Reference is kindly per- 
mitted to the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella and the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. 


NRAULEIN HEUTSCHY will be 
glad to receive a Few more Young Ladies, for 
instruction in German, French, Musiv-, and other 
branches of education. Prospectus and references on 
application.—Tannezg, Solothurn, Switzerland. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducte 1 by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi dren would 
here find a bright, happy bome. Ladies wishf:] to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


~{ EDBERGH SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. £40 and £20. Candidates 
may be examined in London or Manchester.—Apply 
to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, Sedbcrgh, before 
March 10th. 
EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 
Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariab!e succes:, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for spec’al personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. Hizh 
suecesses in Civi! Service Exam., London ;.Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 


HE Rev. C. J. ABBEY, Rector of 
Checkendon, near Reading, late Fellow and 
Lecturer of University College, Oxford, wishes to 
READ with TWO or THREE PUPILS for University 
or other Examinations, Highest references, 














SCHOOL, 
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ELP is EARNESTLY ASKED 
towards SENDING to NEW ZEALAND 
TWO ORPHAN CHILDREN, with their ELDERLY, 
WIDOWED AUNT (all wholly unprovided for, and 
ineligible for free or ass'sted passages), to whom an 
Uncle there offers a permanent home. The father, 
who raised himself from field labour to the post of 
clerk in a bank, was a man of crete maps f high 
character and feeling, and died lately, after long 
illness and great Comestic sorrows. £23 out of £46 
has been given by his former employer and twu other 
friends. References permitted to H. Howgrave 
Graham, Esq., 5 Heath Rise, Hampstead, and to C. 
Kegan Paul, Esq., 1 Paternoster Square, by whom 
contributions will be received. 


} ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—An ELECTI(ON to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883. 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
years. Open to boys under 14, on January Ist, 1883.— 
For further particulars, apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 


from £60 to £20, will be Open for Competition in July. 
for particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
February, 1883, 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 

£80 to £15 a year, together with four Council Nomina- 

tions (giving immediate admis-ion), will be ted 
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UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES 
b Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Grose” 
S.W.; Oxford Strect (corner of Vere Street) Oy. _ 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and’ Forei 
a ge a rates, reign 
. Es ished 1810. Specially low 
he ly rates for 





—_ ag Large Bonuses, mediate Settlement 
RESULTS of BONUS, 


The PROFITS paid in Cash by the SUN 
OFFICE are exceptionally large. Rend tad —_ 
hitherto given, and for which the Society has ~ 
so justly noted, and averaging 

173 per C nt. of the Annual Premium (mor 

14 Premiums) now payable in p> —- 


or 
284 per Cent. of the Annual Premium (mo 
23 Premiums) added to the sum — 


Exemplified more fully, at the aver: 
the following table:— a ae 
































for in June next. One of these Scholarships (£80) is 
confined to Candidates not yet members of the School ; 
the rest are open to members of the School and others 
without distinction ; two will be offered for proficiency 
in Mathematics, Age of Candidates from 11 to 16, 
Full particulars may be obtained on appl cation to 
Mr. SELLICK, the Colleze, Marlborough. 
|. : janie ROUGH COLLEGE. 
‘the New Edition of the School Register can be 
obtained through Mr. Sellick, post free, 53 6d. The 
Register contains a record of all Marlburians from 
the opening down to 1880, with, as far as possible, 
notes of their subsequent careers, 





C HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLAKSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 

SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, in One of the Healthiest Suburbs of 
London, close to the Crystal Palace. Preparation 
for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Among the Professors are:—F. Ryland, Esq., M.A., 
late Scholar St. John’s College, Cambridge; C. J. 
Frost, Esq , Mus. Doc. ; Midforth, Esq., South 
Kensington. Large garden. Prospectus on applica- 
ticn tothe PRINCIPALS, Welland House, Forest Hill. 


KE DUCATION.—A _ Lady wishes 
‘4 strongly to rezommend Mdlle. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Madlle. 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
positions of her pupils. Malle. Fritsch is assisted by 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses and by 
Profess rz, and is herself an excellent linguist and 
musician. Further references to parents of former 
pupils —Address, ‘*C. W.S. E.,”’ St. Paul’s Place, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

ppOLOTTE. FINANCIAL ASSIST- 
kK) ANCE in developing an Undertaking connected 
with the FINE ARTS. Already established ; fair 
interest, security.—Address, ““INTERVI“W,” care 
of May’s Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 


ypruue C 


Patrons. 
The Lord Robert Bradenell-Bruce. 
Colonel Carrick-Buchanan (uf Drumpellier), C.B. 
General Sir Henry de Bathe, Bart. 
Tie Earl of Ellesmere. 
Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Leiningen, G.C.B. 
Colonel Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay, V.C., K.C.B., M.P, 
General Lord Wolseley of Cairo, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
CoMMIITEE. 

(Nominated by the Patrons.) 

The Club is started as a Grill Club, and to enable its 
Members to obtain from the Proprietors, for thier 
own home consumption, Wines, Spirits, and Liqueurs, 
at the actual wholesale cost price. 

This Jast is an entirely new feature, the advantage 
of which must be apparent to every wine consumer. 

Members may introduce Ladies into the Club 
between noon and 5 p.m., and they may be served 
with refreshments in a room set apart for the 
purpose, 

For Rules, Application for Membership, &c., apply to 

CHARLES A. PRITCHARD, 
Secretary, (pro tem.) 
Temporary Offices, 20 Regent Street, London, W. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
miid winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourn», Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 


























FRY’S. 





nye COCOA ONLY. __ 
S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA ** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


i WD By 





Years - Premi 
won sy Original Cash. Reversion, Meduced 
Preminm) £:s8.d.| £ 5, d. 2 8. d 
5 18 1] 8716 1] 219 9 
10 age 35, 4614 9} 9117 1 23 2 8 
15 4613 7) 8 4 4] 1919 8 
20 | £1,000, | 461411] 761311] 16 7 3 
25 55 8 10 ll 65 
30 |£28 6 8 72 8 3] 10116 6 312 8 
lz 8 5 e525 14 7 Nuuentitied to 


Assuming future profits are as large (which may be 
confidently expected, owing to the increasing business 
and large reserves of the Company), New Entrants 
may anticipate that, on a Policy for £1,000, the Bonus 
will, after 30 years, amount to £525; the Cash (with 
4 per cent. interest) equal £505; or yield a continual 
reduction of the Premium amounting to £24 143, 

a than 35 in proportion to the Premiums 
cha: ged. 

N.B.—Bonus Options at each Division. No Partner. 
a Ldaitihy Modern Practice. Simple Proposal 

‘orms. te Settl t 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ase +». £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ae ne ies «250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed one ane « _ 809,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


. 
-} 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER?’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest pe gee insuring against. 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—$4 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, om 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


March 3l1st, 1880. 
UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


IMITED. 

Established 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... ose we £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund oes ees sa £889,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4} per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION. 





LETTS’S 


ILLUSTRATED HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 


. PART I. will be ready FEBRUARY 26th. 


‘The most Eminent Writers on various Domestic Subjects will contribute Monthly Articles, and will carry out the 


Promo 


oT H E SQUIR&R EE’ 


ters’ object, by making the Magazine intensely practical and thoroughly useful. 
A New Serial Story, specially written for the Work. 


e.._ s-A.Uoo T 2) BR” 


By Rosa Mullholland. 


And Papers, 
Pp, N. Hastvck, | 
Puss Ovi, Miss Annie Barnett, 


by W. H. Woop, Esq., M.R.I.B.A.; Cuartes Messent, Esq.; J. C. Buckmaster, Esq.; A. G. Payrye, Esq. ; 
Esq.; W. Earty, Esq.; Dr. Gorpon Stasies; A. H. Mites, Esq.; Rosert J. Gairritus, M.A., LL.D.; Madame 
and others, will appear in Part I. 


A PRESENTATION PLATE with Part I., worth ten times the cost of 
the whole. 
Price 7d; by post, 8d. Order at once of your Bookseller, or LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, London Bridge. 





OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
R to ANIMALS, , 


Y RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
PR tae by kindred Societies) obtained during the month ending February 


15th, 1883, as follows :— 


asnceniild ‘Working in an unfit state ... ote pen ‘i 
am Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. pee eee 
Overdriving and overloading 
Starving by bes ewer food ia 
Travelling (unharnessed) when lame 
Stoning in a field wa oe aa one ove ° 
Abandoning, with consequent suffering eee * 
Tying up fore leg to cart-shaft ... us 
...e Working in an unfit state ... ae | ase 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ° ose 
Starving by withholding food 
Thrusting stick into vagina... rae as a 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... eee eee 
Overstocking ... ei pa on po oe 
Overdriving ‘ ons me sii ah 
ethering improperly, consequent suffering 
Delivering violently during parturition ... 
oes Conveying improperly in a cart am 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c._... 
Setting to fight, consequent suffering 
sssseee Betting dogs to worry vad Hh 
Wounding, by shooting with catapult 
sereersee BOATING, i pa 


iy 
wy 
eS 


$ 
RIITIIN 
4 
a2 
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icking, stabbing, &c. 
Wounding, by tying legs tightly ... 
Conveying improperly in baskets ... 
PIGEONS.......+ Maltreating at a trap-shooting match 


Fows 


nana Owners causing, in above 
Assaulting Inspector ... 


lve] es 
S3 bet tS bet BD et BO oe bt et C9 ht ht ht Co DO DO ST CO et DO Co aT 


During January oe ees Pre ee ane 
Total during present year... ou .. 584 


Thirty offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 308 
offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 37 
onvictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 301 in Provincial Courts, 


The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
ions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 
complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 


No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
‘women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,585 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to thegrowth of the work, 
‘the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 


Subseriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
avill'be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W 





COMFORTABLE HOME is offered to TWO or THREE 
LADIES up till July next, in the house of a Gentlewoman. Highest 
references.—Miss CARTER, Bethel Villa, Madeira Road, Ventnor, I.W. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
for 


Price 2s 6d each. 
Q AS ES Oi N DPD EN Ae, 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OursipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











Pago £10 10 0| Narrow Column £310 0 
Half-Pago. 5 5 0} Half-Column ..,.......c0-c00000 woe 215°0 
Quarter-Page ........ccccccessesseses 212 6| Quarter-Column.........cs00000 . 017 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 63, with Portrait of the Author, 
a NEW EDITION of 


REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 
MOORISH LOTOS LEAVES: Glimpses of Southern 


Marocco, By G. D. Cowan and R. L. N, Jounsron. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, price 103 6d. 


WITH aSHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
ae Du Vat, 2 vols. demy 8yo, with numerous Illustrations, 


The ROYAL DUKES and PRINCESSES of the 
FAMILY of GEORGE the THIRD. A View of Court Life and Manners for 
Seventy Years, 1760-1830. By Percy FitzGeraLp, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 253. 


PARIS in PERIL. Edited by Hen 
Author of ‘‘ Berlin under the New Empire,” &. 2 vols, 
numerous Engrayvings, 


“The KILMAINHAM TREATY.” 


of * Letters to my Son, Herbert.”” Price 61, 


Vizetelly, 


emy 8vo, 25s, with 


By the Author 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
LOVE’S EMPIRE. A New Romance. By a New 


Writer. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A CHILD of the MENHIR. By Austin Clare. 


vols. crown 8vo. 


8 


AFTER LONG GRIEF and PAIN. By “Rita,’’ 


Author of ‘‘ My Lady Coquette,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


“The workmanship is above the average, and the character of the heroine is 
well realised,””—Academy. 


STORIES by an OLD BOHEMIAN. By the Author 


of “ Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian.” 2 vols, post 8vo. 
** Stories full of character and not seldom of psychological interest.’’—Spectator. 


Miss ELVESTER’S GIRLS. By the Author of 
“ By-Ways.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
* Certainly the cleverest and pleasantest Scotch novel I have read for many 
years,’’—Academy. 


LEMUEL. By the Author of ‘‘ Cynthia.’ 
crown 8vo. 
“We believe that the author of ‘Lemuel’ will make his or her mark asa 
novelist.’’—Standard, 


2 vols. 


PATTY’S PARTNER. By Jean Middlemass, Author 


of “Dandy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Miss Jean Middlemass has decidedly surpassed her former works in ‘ Patty’s 
Partner,’’’—Gvraphic, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 












It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of .the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. ; 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 





Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





Yearly. Half. © Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United a. 
Kingdon ... ai ent on pom oo fe 2 Buon 14 8.020 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, £10; 6.44 015 3.....0 7-8 
Including postage to India, China, &, ... cco LID 6 reeeeeO 1G Bierce & 2 
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KINAHAN’S ee Pavie Mhibition, 1878. ILLIAM 8 BURTON 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


LIEBIG 


CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
~s accompanied by misleading analyses), O F M EAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonie for Invalids, 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 


AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BRAVATIS’®’ DIALYSED IRON. 
FER PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVAIS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


LETTER FROM A Puysician TO Two Lonpon Hospitats.—‘ London, February 19th, 1877.— 
 Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences, I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 


The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 


N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open tha bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








NO END OF WORRY SAVED| FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
BOXES CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


by sorting your Letters and Papers into 


STONE’S 
PATENT 


FIRST SALE OF 


SURPLUS STOOK 


FURNISHING TRONMONGERY 
HOUSE FURNITURE, At GENERAL, 


10 PER CENT. DISCOUNT, 
DURING MARCH. 

THE ARTICLES INCLUDE :— 
FENDERS in Brass, Ormolu, Steel, and Iron, 
STOVES for Dining-rooms, Drawi 

rooms, Halls, &c. — 
CHIMNEY-PIECES in Statuary, P i 

ag — aed Brocatelle : brune, ‘Belg 

a other M .rbles; also in Wood, Compozition, . 
LAMPS of every description. 

-  hraiaieitadl in Ormulu, Ormolu and Glass, Bronze, 


COAL BOXES aud SCOOPS i 
Japanned Iron, and various Woods. Coren, Bram, 


CANDELABRA in Ormolu, Bronze, & 


CLOCKS in Ormolu, various Marbles ina 
Wood. Many beautiful Designs, 7 Dee 
ba ie igns, at greatly reduced 
— Brass and Iron, and Tron, at 

CABINET and GENERAL HOUSE FURN 
comprising Suites of Bedroom Furniture, Woe 
Dressing Tables, Washstands, Toilet Glasses, &, * 

DINING-ROOM FURNITORE, comprising gid 
boards, Dining Tables, Dinner Wa, om 
Easy Chairs, &e. , —_ 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE isi 
Cabinets, Mirrors, ‘Whatnots, Couches, 3 heiee 
fables, = Occasional Chairs, Girandoles, Fancy 

A Small Stock of TAPESTRIES, SATIN CLOTHS 
FRENCH TERRYS, CRETONNES, &., will be offered 
at half-prive during the Sale. 

GLASS—Table, Toilet, Kitchen, &c. 

CHINA DINNER and DESSERT SERVICKs. 

FIVE-.O’'CLOCK TEA SETS, &. PORCELAIN 
TOILET SETS, &c., at half-price during the Sale. 

A variety of other Articles in the Furnishing 
a will be offered at similar rates of reduc- 

ion. 


te S. BURTON, 88 (late 


39) Oxford Street, and 1 to 4 Newman Street,. 
London, W. 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS, 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Oopying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST. 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878.. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Great- 


L EST Boon OF MODERN TimES.—These searching 
Pills act directly on the liver, correct the bile, purify 
the system, renovate the debilitated, strengthen the 
stomach, increase the appetite, invigorate the nerves, 
and reinstate the weak to an ardour of feeling never 
before experienced. The sale of these Pills through- 
out the globe astonishes everybody, convincing the 
most sceptical that there is no medicine eq! 
Holloway’s Pills for removing the complaints which 
are incidental tothe human race. They are indeed a 








blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to those who- 


suffer from any disorder, internal or external. 





AND CABINETS. UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Btone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solicitor’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &c., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, “phere *"¢ BANBURY. 





WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





Th of persons have testified that by their use 
alone they have been restored to health after other 
remedies had proved unavailing. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
N D, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


and Skin Diseases, nt, refreshing, aod in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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i LO 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


Y Naa CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR Marcu. 
gree GOTERNTAS:ppdyevant‘Dxscoveet. By 
peimuanonD PRISONERS: How to Aip ToEm. By C. 
es sersEY’S| OWN Story. By Mary Elizabeth 


ristie. 
p CrorTers. By John Rae. 
oe eL?. GOVERNMENT in InpIA: THE NEw DE- 
- . By Sir R. Temple, G.C.S.1. 


PARTURE 
1 James Capper. 
py a  RCIENCE. By the Rev. George 


n. 
om Sesvan AnD TaxaTIon In Eaypr. By Henry 
C. Kay. 
ANTED LAKE: AN EPISODE FROM THE 
a euaeaeh. By Edwin Arnold, C.8.I. 
{up MUNICIPAL ORGANISATION OF Paris. By Yves 


Guyot. 
Isp1sTER and Co., 


tn FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


for MARCH. 
Edited by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 
], Tae MvNictpAL GOVERNMENT OF Paris. By 
g Gigot. 
2, a Poummicias IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SouL. By 
the Honourable Auberon Herbert. 
3, Dr. PuSEY AND THE HicH-CHuRCH MOVEMENT. 
By the Rev. Edward T. Talbot, Warden of 
Keb'e College, Oxford. 
4, ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN InpIa AND Eerrr. By 
the Right Hon. Sir H. B. E. Frere, Bart., 
G.C.S.1, 
5. A Danoohar on THE ComIna Democracy. By 
* "ff, Labouchere, M.P. 
6. Tue FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. By 
mes Bryce, M.P. ; 
7, ms poeign Raritwars. By Charles Waring. 
8. Tae County System. By T. E. Kebbel. 
9, TELEPATHY AND TRANSFERRED Impressions. By 
F. W. H. Myers and E., F. Gurney. 
10, HomE AND FORFIGN AFFAIRS. 
Cuapman and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henricita Street, 
C. 


Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Now ready, price 6d. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 5, MARCH. 
CoxTENTS. 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 
22 


18-22. 

Birs or OAK Bark. By Richard Jefferies, Author of 
“The Gamekeeper at Home.” 

Ecuo AND THE Ferry. By Jean Ingelow, | 

HeaLTa in A HEattH Resort. By B. W. Richardson, 
M.D., F.B.S. ‘ 

JaPaNEsE ART. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. 

A WasTED AFTERNOON IN SUTHERLAND. By Edmund 
W. Gosse. 

A CaBAL aT THE THEATRE Francals. By Charles 
Hervey. 

THE Trees Srrancers. By Thomas Hardy, Author 
of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 

Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





“What is the Tory Party, unless it represents 
national feeling.’’—Lord Beaconsfield. 


Now ready. 
hse NATIONAL REVIEW. 
No.1. MARCH. 23s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
1, A DIALOGUE AND A MORAL. 
2,“ Anove Att, NO Programme.” By Alfred 
Austin. 
3, THE Frrst oF Marcu, 1711. By the Earl of 
Carnarvon. 


4, Toe WorK OF THE CHURCH DURING THE PRESENT 
Century. By Canon Gregory. 

5, PERMEATION: A REVERIE AT BrooKs’s. By an 
Old Whip. 

6, ConsERVATISM IN ART. By W. J. Courthope. 

7. BERKELEY'S LiFE AND LeErTers. By Arthur 
James Balfuur, M.P. 

8. RADICALISM AND THE PEOPLE. By W.H. Mallock. 

9, SONNET. 

10. France anpD JupIcIAL REFORM IN Eaypr. By 
. A. Perry. 
ll. Tae Paintings oF Rossetti. By David Hannay. 
12, Irish LEGISLATION AND ITS RESULTS. By 
Viscount Midleton. 
CurRENT Pouirics. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
Price 6d, ver post, 7d. 
Contents oF No. 164, Fon MARCH. 

1, Screxce anp ART IN KELATION TO EDUCATION. 
By Professor Huxley. 

2. ON THE TEacuING OF VocaL Music 1n GRAMMAR 
ScHOOLS. 

38. Epucation @ la Mode. 

4. AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT. 

5. Epvcation Socrety.—THE Maximum UTizisa- 
TION OF EXAMINATIONS AS AN AID TO SCHOOL 
Work. By Mrs. Bryant. 

6. ON SPELLING ReForm. By F. G. Fleay. 

7. Dk. HILLEBRAND ON THE TEACHING OF THE 
Moruer Tonavur. 

8. CorrEsPONDENCE.—SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS, H. C. 
Bowen; Concress OF FRENCH TEACHERS, A. 
Leonard; Society OF ScHOOLMASTERS, Dr. 
Baker, &c. 

9. Reviews: Enauish MEN or Lerrers.— Dr 
Quincey, SrerNe, Macavutay, MyTHS OF 
HELLAS, SHAKSPERE READERS, &c. 

10, TRANSLATION PRIzE.—PIERRE DUPONT, AND 
HEINE, 

ll. Occastonan NoTEs.—ScHooLs AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES; OxFORD AND CaMBRIDGE LocaL Exam- 
INATION PapERs, &c. 
= WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon Street, 
on, 


Ready on Monday next, at all Newsagents, price 
One Shilliag. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, 1883. 


1, Betinpa. By Miss Rhoda Broughton. (Con- 


inued. 
Sims REEVES. 

THE OLD WaSHERWOMAN. 

Scenes Durine THE WINTER OF 1794-5. 
Miss Darrste’s Diary. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LoRD STRATFORD 
AND THE CRIMEAN War. 


. UNSPOTTED FROM THE WoRLD. By Mrs. Godfrey. 
(Continued.) 


CHARLES MONSELET. 


9. Tone Stewart. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Con- 
tinued.) 


10. A LETTER TO THE EDITOR ON “‘ MR, GLADSTONE’S 
ScHooLpayrs.” 


The Second Edition of the February Number is Now 
eady, price One Shilling. 


RicHarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 

LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

MARCH, 1883. No. DCCCIX. Price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 


Fr Prep 


I 


sd 





JONATHAN SwIFT. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE NEw Dominion. 
THE Lapies LinporEs.—Part XII. 
ConTEMPORARY ART—PoETIC AND PosiTIvE: Ros- 
SETTI AND TADEMA—LINNELL AND LAWSON. 
TERRY WIGAN, 
Recent Frencn Novets:— L’EvanGetiste —LeE 
MILLION—La PETITE Sevur—L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. 
Europe IN STRAITS—COMMERCE AND War, 
My Liprary. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
281, for MARCH, price 1s. 
CoNTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Tue Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 13-15, 
AppineTon. By Rev. W. Benham. 


** HOME-RULE UNDER THE RoMAN EmprIre:”’ A NOTE. 
By Rev. Professor Church. 





THe Humorous IN LiTeRATURE. By J. Henry 
Shorthouse. 
TxHE Disastrous RESULTS OF SoBRIETY, AGaIn. By 
Wilson. 
CREIGHTON’S HISTORY OF THE Papacy. By Thos. 
Hodgkin. 


Tue VutGar TonGur. By Godfrey Turner. 

Some Statistics OF A GREAT War. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 

UNDER THE Snow. By Mrs. Macquoid. 


On February 27th (One Shilling), No. 279. 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 

MARCH. With Illustrations by Greorce pu 
Maurier and W. SMAatt. 


ConTENTS. 
By THE GATE OF THE SEA, (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps, 1-4, 
Boys. 
Wiip SHOOTING, 
Av Hariri. 


Tue Sea Carts. By J. A. Symonds. 

LE MARQUIS DE GRIGNAN, 

PICTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

No New Tune. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 26. 
Philip Fints Out All About It. Chap. 27. Walter 
Goes toa Ball. Chap. 28, Tom Stanniforth Finds 
His Match. 

London: Situ, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, for 
FEBRUARY, 1883, price 4s. 
1, ArcHBISHOP TaIT. 
2. THEOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 
3. ANcrENT CELTIC Latin Hymys. 
4. THe MINISTER'S Mistake. A Poem. 
5, Tue Scots GUARDS IN FRANCE. 
6. JAMES CLERK MAXWELL. 
7. MEepIcAL REFORM. 
8. RELIGIOUS NOVELS AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 
9. Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE FUTURE OF BRITISH 
Po.itTics. 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
11. SumMARIES OF FoREIGN REvIEWS, &c. 
London: ALEX. GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row; and 
Pai-ley. 








Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 


J egies BA POSIT O RB. 
Edited by Rev. 8. COX, D.D. 
ConTENTS FoR Marcu. 
THE EXEGESIS OF THE SCHOOLMEN. By Rev. Canon 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
= TO Titus. By Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, 


D.D. 

ScrRIPTURE STUDIES OF THE HEAVENLY STATE.—2. 
With what Body do they Come? By Rev. George 
Matheson, D.D. 

Tue CHRONICLE OF BaLaam.—3. The Oracles. By 
the Editor. 

IsataH: aN IDEAL BroGRapHy.—4. Under Hezekiah. 
By Very Rev. the Dean of Wells. 

TextuaL CRITICISM ILLUSTRATED FROM THE PRINT- 
ING-OFFICE. By Mr. Alfred Watts. 
The EXPOSITOR. Half-Yearly Volumes: First 

Series, complete in Twelve Volumes, price 7s 6d each. 

Seconp Series.—Vols. I., II., IIl., and IV., now 

ready, price 7s 6d each. 
London: Hopprr and Stovucuton, 27 Paternoster 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price Sixpence. 


ISTORY of the BYRON 
MEMORIAL. By Ricwarp Epacumse. 
London: ErrineHAm WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


Now ready, in 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 9s, cloth. 


HE MARRIED WOMEN’S 
_ PROPERTY ACTS, 1870, 1874, and 1882, with 
Copious and Explanatory Notes, and an Appendix of 
the Acts relating to Married Women, By the late 
J. R. Grirriru, of Lincoln’s Inv, Burrister-at-Law. 
Fifth Edition, by 8S. W. Bromrige.p, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Stevens and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 








“Simplicity combined = accuracy.” —Vide Public 


ress, 

Published on the First of Every Month. Price 31; 

post free, 44d. New and Enlarged Series. 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL 

BRADSHAW, showing at a glance the direct 
through routes and entire service between London 
and all parts of Great Britain, including a complete 
List of Railway Fares, with Index to Towns, &c., and’ 
Steam-packet Directory; Cab Fares to and from all 
Metropolitan Railway Stations, with Maps of the En- 
virons of London, and Railway Map of London and 
Suburbs, 
London: W. J. Apams and Sons, Bradshaw’s: 
Guide Office, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. Manchester: 
Henry BLACKLOcK and Co., Albert Sqnare. 
Just ready, New Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 63. 

MS. By Cuartes H. Hoore, 
Stadent of Christ Church, Oxford. 

PaRKER and Co., Oxford, and 6 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London. 


FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


UTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(20 Doors West or Mupie’s Lisrary.) 








SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS fron the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,’”’ Roya} 
Academy, &c. 


FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S LIBER 
STUDIORUM; copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough 
Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Roora 
British Museum. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices from 
the Times, Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art 
Journal, &c., free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free per post. 

Address, the MANAGER, 

Autotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Miss THACKERAY. ~ 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s ir: 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers; 
——. oe. BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mal 
ast, S.W. 


IBRARY CATALOGUES, for 
registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Libraries, from 53 upwards. 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards. 

NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 2s 64 upwards. 

*,* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Headings, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 


Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 
HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, S.W. 














PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six, 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 


wasb,— 
A RA BEB & Me 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
reserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 
on on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 





Ww. 





H, SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 
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NOTICE.—7he FIRST EDITION of Mr. R. Bosworts Smitu’s 
“LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE” is now exhausted ; a 
SECOND EDITION is in preparation, and will be ready on 
March 3rd. In consequence of the great demand for the work, 
orders will be executed in rotation as received. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


P © 8B Tf A AMG 


or, ‘“‘By Passions Rocked.” 
By the AUTHOR of “PHYLLIS,” “MOLLY BAWN,” “Mrs. GEOFFREY,” &c. 





On March Ist, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


E B B A N D FLO W; 
"or, He did his Best. A Story of Five Years Ago. 
By GRANT LLOYD. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 





NOTICE.—The New Volume in the above Series, entitled 
“ ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY,” by Rosert H. 
Scorr, Secretary to the Meteorological Council, is Now Ready, 
with Numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





All the Best Books of the Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 
READY EARLY NEXT WEEK, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





¥,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 





THE NEW NOVELs 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Miss Cheyne of Essilmont, By 


James Grant, Author of “ The Romance of Wat” 


Bid Me Discourse. By Mary 
Money, 


Ceci Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 


Sanguelac. By Percy Greg, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride,” 
‘* A very engrossing romance.”’—Post, 
“A fascina:ing novel.”"—John Bull, 


It was a Lover and his Lass, 


By Mrs. OLttpHant. Second Edition, 


“Mrs. Oliphant’s story is a very pretty on 
reader is carried along very pleasan‘ y-”—Times, 


Fettered, yet Free. i 
Kine, pW “Queen of none), Alice 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


®. The 





Crown 8y0, cloth, price 5s, 


see VISION of the EUCHARIST 
and other Poems, . 
By ALFRED GURNEY, M.A,, 
Vicer of §S. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 

** No one surely has ever elucidated more happily, 
or expressed in richer or more glowing verse, the 
wonderful beauty of his theme—the Holy Eucharist 
rues It is not too much to say that many of his sweet 
and lofty verses bring the reader into the presence of 
that ‘ holy calm’ which hangs around our altars,”— 
Literary Churchman. 

“The Rev. Alfred Gurney has considerable poetic 
power, and a more than ordinary depth of feeling... 
Many of the pieces are unusually thoughtful, and of 
course a thoroughly Catholic spirit pervades them, If 
it were only for the few notes at the end, some of 
which are very striking, the volume would be worth 
possessing.—Chuich Times. 

“ These verses, by the Vicar of S. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 
are always smooth...... A book of half sonnets is anew 
and not unhappy experiment.”—Academy. 

**Some very beautiful poems, breathing a tral: 
Catholic spirit......Considered artistically or theologi- 
cally, they are of high merit...... The book is one fitted 
to be a good companion to the ‘ Christian Year.’ 
Morning Post, 

** We have before us a choice volume of poems....... 
We most heartily commend this graceful volume of 
poems to our readers.” —English Churchman, 

‘Pronounced as Mr. Gurney’s own views are, there 
is a catholicity of tone about the volume which 
sbould disarm prejudice......Mr. Gurney is a bold and 
original thinker.’’—Sussex Daily News, 

London: Krcan Paut, TRENCH, and Co., 1 Pater- 
noster Square, 





2 vols., price 15s, cloth. 


HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 

“Tf the second volume can obtain an extensive 
reading, you will have done a great work for both 
countries.’’—Prof, F. W. NEWMAN. 

“This history, as a whole, is a monument of sus 
tained enthusiasm, wide reading, and eloquent argu- 
ment...... As an historical commentary on histories of 
Ireland which have been written by Englishmen, it 
merits very careful attention, and some capital points 
are scored against Mr. Froude ..... The attack which 

r. O’Conor makes on Macaulay’s account of Irish 
history at the time of the Revulution is backed by 
real argument, and is well worth studying.”— 
Manche:-ter Examiner. 

“We are listening as we read to the preacher of a 
political gospel, and not to the voice of a mere 
chronicter. His nervous English, his musical rhetoric, 
the threads of poetry that intertwine among the 
sentence3...... everywhere these qualities are present, 
and everywhere we feel an impulse tu surrender our 
judgment, to hurry along with the writer, and share 
in his love of, and hope in, the virtues of our race. 
ere The worshipper of heroes and scholar of Carlyle 
must not linger here too long, or the syrens will 
dissolve his idols.’’—Salford Chronicle. 

London: Srmpxin, MarsHatt, and Oo. 
Manchester: ABEL Herwoop and Son. 


Miss Braddon’s New Novel. At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HE GOLDEN CALF. _ The New 

Novel. By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” ** Vixen,’’ &c. 

J. and R. MaxweEtt, Milton House, Shoe Lane, B.C. 











Cheap New Edition of Miss Braddon’s Novels. 
Price 2s, cloth, 2s 63, postage 4d.—Uniform Edition. 


M 0. UNF ROYAL. 
Miss BRADDON’S Recent Novel. 
J. and R. MAaxweELt, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBeRT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. ? 
London: 0. MITcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


N ODEL THEATRE, BRUNN.—See 

the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d) ; New Front, 

St. James’s Hall; Views of Honses, Bell Yard and 

Finchley; Fillongley Castle, with _Plan—Autobio- 

raphy of James Nasmyth—Professional Practice— 

Coen at Cordova—State of Houses in the Country, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
FIRE FOUN TAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii: its 


, and the History of its Missions. By ©, F. Gorpon CuMMING, 
voor af “ A Lady’s Cruise ina French Man-ot-War,” “ At Home in F.ji,” 
&e. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 

“fer account of the islands is the most temperate, judicious, and exhaustive 
description for popu'ar purposes which has been published. It is equally free 
from the sentimental gush of inexperienced visitors, and from the disappoiutet 
depreciation of unsuccessful residents.” —Atheneum. ; 

‘With pen and with pencil, Miss Cumming describes what she sees well and 
aphically ; and we have read nothing heretofore about these great open voleanic 
plays that brought their main features so vividly before the mind’s eye.”—Pail 


is} 
SHORTLY will bs COMPLETED. 





Mall Gazette. 
The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE. 


With Introductions and Notes. By CuarLes Worpswortu, D.C.L., Bishop 
of §. Andrews. In3 vols. post 8vo. 
Now ready,-Vol. I., containing Cor1oLanus—JvuLivs CxSAR—ANTONY AND 


TrRA—Kine@ JouN. Price 7s 6.1. 
OIL. containing Kina Ricwarp JI.—Kixea Henny IV. (Iwo Parts.)— 
King Henry V.—Kina Henry VI, Part 1. Price 7s 6d. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
On MUSICAL EDUCATION and VOCAL CUL- 


TURE. By ALBERTO B. Bac. Third Edition, enlarged, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 

ONLY a BLACK BOX; or, a Passage in the Life of 
a Curate. By GREVILLE Puitiimore, Rector of Heuley-on-Thames, Author 
of ‘“* Uncle Z.’’ Crown 8vo,7s 6d. 

NEXT WEEK will be PUBLISHED. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. A 


Gossip, with No Plot in Particular, By “ A PLain Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 


25s 6d. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 

HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 
Being the New Volume of ‘ Pailosophical Classics for English Readers.” 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 3s 6.1. 

By the AUTHOR of “ Miss MOLLY.” 
f THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 

GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A Sketch. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,” ‘‘ Delicia,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

‘Since the publication of ‘Miss Molly,’ its anthor has gained dexterity and 
finish of workmanship, without losing the spontaneity, gusto, and power of un- 
forced pathos which gave that book so great a charm,’’—Academy. 

THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
ALIRABI: or, the Banks and Bankers of the Nile. 


By A Haps1 oF Hype Park. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


HOD 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Two Portraits, price 7s 6d. 
Mr. BRIGHT.—The LIFE and SPEECHES of the Right 
Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By G. Barnett Smiru, Author of ‘The Life 
of Mr. Gladstone,’’ &c. 
** A magnificent testimony to Mr. Bright’s genius and statesmanship.”—Scots- 
man, 





DER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Mr, C. LL. BRACE’S NEW WORK.—In 8vo, price 12s. 
GESTA CHRISTI. A History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity. By C. Lorntna Brace, Author of ‘* Races of the Old World,” &c. 
“ This really valuable book .....1le his made admirabie use of a long and wide 
course of study and research.’’—Daily News. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


OLD-TESTAMENT REVISION: a Handbook for English 
Readers. By ALEXANDER RoseErts, D.D., Member of tne New-Testament 
Company of Revisers; Author of **Companion to the Revised New-Testa- 
ment,’”’ &c. 

This day, in 8vo, pr’ce 7s 6d. 

The CITY of GOD. A Series of Discussions in Religion. 

B 


y A. M. Farrpairn, D.D., Author of “Studies in the Life of Christ,’’ &e, 


Dr. DE PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK.—This day, crown 8vo, 9s. 
A STUDY of ORIGINS; or, the Problems of Knowledge, 
of Being, and of Duty. By i. pz Pressense, D.V., Author of ‘* The Early 
Years of Christianity,” &c. 


Mr. R. W. DALE on “ Amnsements,” ‘* Anger,” ‘ Per'Is and Uses of Rich Men,” 
“Summer Holidays,” ‘‘ Christmas Vartie,’’ ** Tale-bearing,” 
“ Discipline of the Budy.’’—See 

WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dale, M.A., of 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 

M. BOVET’S TRAVELS.—Crown 8vo, 9:, with Map. 

EGYPT, PALESTINE, and PHGNICIA. A Visit to 
Sacred Lan?s, By Feuix Bover.  Transia‘ed from the Eighth French 
Edition by the Hon. and Rev. Canon Ly?rrztton, M.A. With a Sketch of the 
Author, by Professor Godet. 

“This pleasant book will become as popular in England as it is abroad.’ 

—Atheneum. 

Mr. BEET’S COMMENTARIES. 
Crown 8vo, 73 61.—Third Elition. 


A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 


Also, just published, crown 8vo, price 10: 6d, 
A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the CORIN- 
THIANS, 
poeta to entitle him to a foremost place among English Biblical critics,’’ 
—scofsman, 
“Should be in every student’s hand.”’—Ee:lesiastical Gazette, 


GEORGE BELL AND _ SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Third E:ition, demy 8vo, 14s. 
The WORKS of VERGIL: with Commentary b 
Pro’e:sor Contne@Ton. Vol. III., containing tie lat Six Books of the Aenei 
Third Edition, revised by H. NETTLEsHIP, M.A., Corpus Profes:or of Latin 
in the University of Oxford. 

(London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 


New Edition, Revised, crown 8yo, 73 6. 


THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse by 


C. 8S. CALVERLEY, N.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, 





Demy 8vo, 2!s. 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY: a Dictionary of Corrupted 
Words which have been Perverted in Form or Meaning by False Derivation 
or Mistaken Analogy. By the Rev. A. S. Parmer, Author of “A Word- 
Hunter’s Note-Book.’’ 

‘‘A most interesting, instructive, and valuable contribution to the study of 

language.’’— Atheneum. 

‘As a whole, the work has been admirably pe: formed.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ei most valuable ani interesting contribution to philosophy.”—Notes and 
uerics, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls 6d; sewed, 1s, 
PLAYS for the PEOPLE, or Common Rights and 


their Defenders. By C. EpmMunp Maurice. Alsoin Two Parts, 6d each. 


NEW VOLUME of the TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


GLASS MANUFACTURE. Introductory Essay, 
by H. Powre.t, B.A. (Whitefriars Glass Works); Shest Glass, by HENRY 
Cxaance, M.A. (Chance Bros., Birmingham); Plate Glass, by H. G@. Harris, 
Assoc. Memb. Inst. C.E. mall post 8yvo, 3s 61. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES.” 

A TREATISE on HYDRO-MECHANICS. PartI., 
ae By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, 
Revised, 53. 


NEW EDITION in the “ CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES.” 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS; for the Use of 


Collezes and Schools. By W. Garnett, M.A., fate Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES.” 


RIGID DYNAMICS, an INTRODUCTORY 
TREATISE on. By W. Sreapman Auprs, M.A., formerly Feilow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Principal of the Culiege of Physical Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Tenth Edition, Revised, 53. 
TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, 


Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. 
This Manual treats of Notation, Harmony, and Counterpoint ; Modulation, 
Rhythm, Canon, Fugue Voices, and Instruments; with Exercises on Har- 
mony, Examination Papers, aud copious Index and Glossary of Musical Terms. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, ferp. 8vo0, 3s 6d. 


MUSIC, a CONCISE HISTORY of, from the 
Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B.Mas. Oxon., Warden of Trinity 
College, London. 

Crown 8vo, with 2 Maps, 7s 6d. 

The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW. With Notes, 
Critical and Practices), by the Rev. M. F. SapLer, Author of “‘ Church 
Deetrine—Bible Truth.” [Just published. 

** Popular in the best sense, learned withoxrt pedantry, orthodox without stiff- 
ness, and readable without shallowness of thouzbt.’’—Literary Churchman. 


Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, 2d. 
SHALL I ‘*DO THIS?” Plain Observations on the 


Lord’s Supper, with a Persuas‘on to the Partaking of it. By Rev. C. J. 
D'Orty, M.A, Rector of Great Chart, Kent. 


Crown 8vo, 73 6.1. 

LECTURES on the CUMULATIVE EVIDENCES 
of DIVINE REVELATION. Addres ed to Teachers Engaged in the Higher 
Education of Girls, and to other Thoughtful and Cultivated Women. By L. 
F. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

8vo, 10s 6.1. 

STUDIES of ARIANISM, chiefly referring to the 
Character and Chronology of the Reation which followed the Council of 
Nicwa, By HeENkY MELVILLE GwarTkin, Lecturer and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

**... He has read wide'y and thought independently, and shows throughout a 
complete mustery of the minutest details of the subject. His studies are an 
original and most suggestive cont: ibution to e2clesiastical history.”— 

Feap. 8vo, 62 

TRANSLATIONS and ORIGINAL PIECES. By the 
late CHARLES Giprs Prowert, formerly Feilow and Lecturer of Gonville and 
Ca'us College, Cambridge. Editel by C. H. Monro, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. 

** Lovers of the classic3 and all who can appr 
much to admire in ‘ Translations and Original! Piece 
NEW VOLUME of the ALDINE POETS.—Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
VAUGHAN’S SACRED POEMS and PIOUS 

EJACULATIONS. With Memoir by the Rev. N. F. Lyre. 


pia 






te genuine poetry will find 
3’’’— Morning Post. 











London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 


Catalogues on application, post free to all Parts of the Wé:ld. 


BOHN’S LIBRARTE S. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature on 





HISTORY ARCHZOLOGY | SCI‘ NCE POETRY 
BIOGRAPHY THEOLOGY | PHILOSOPHY ART 
TOPOGRAPHY ANTIQUITIES | NATURAL HISTY | FICTION. 





With Books of Reference, competing in all Translations from 


FRENCH SPANISH DANISH j LATIN 
GERMAN PORTUGUESE ICELANDIC | and 
ITALIAN SWEDISH ANGLO-SAXON GREEK. 








Price 3s 6d or 5s per volume (with exceptions). 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO/S ANNOUN CEMENTS 














Messrs. CassELt, Perrer, Gatrrx, and Co. have the pleasure to announce that the SECOND VOLUME of THE OLD 
TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, Edited by Bishop Erutcort, is Now Ready. ‘ 
ENGLIS 





The OLD-TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for 


READERS. Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 





VotvumE II., now ready, price 21s, contains :— eet i “ 
DEUTERONOMY ... " a 
pesca "} By the Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A. 
JUDGES By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Canon of Westminster 
RUTH... Gee. dae ee a By the Rev. R. SINKER, M.A. —* 
By the Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, M.A, Hon. Canon. 
a re ae - I naMorsay on. Canon of 
Il. SAMUEL... aA By the Rev. FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D., Prof i 
, | pivinity, Middletown, U.8.4. at 


Vot. L., just published, price 21s, contains :—PREFACE—By the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. GENEgAy, 
INTRODUCTION—By the Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D. GENESIS—By the Very Rev. R. PAYNE SMIPH, 
D.D. EXODUS—By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. LEVITICUS—By the Rev. C. D. GINSBURG; Egy 
NUMBERS—By the late Canon ELLIOTT, M.A. 


The NEW-TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. 


Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glcucester and Bristol. 


Vol. _L., price 21s, contains THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Vol. IL, price 2ls, contains the ACIS of the APOSTLES to GALATIANS, inclus:ve. 
Vol. III., pr:ce 21s, contains EPHESIANS to the REVELATION, inclusive. 


Or the Three Volumes in half-morocco, £4 14s 6d. 








Edited by the 





‘A WORK OF IMMENSE UTILITY, BOTH AN ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY.” 


Now ready, price 103 6d, the FOURTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME of 


The ENCYCLOPAIDIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original 


Work of Reference to All the Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaninz, Pronunciation, and Use. With numerous 
Illustrations, &c. 
The 4 vols. now ready, in addition to being issued at 10s 6d each in cloth, can be had bound together in two volumes, half-morocco, 21s each, 
The Times says:—“ As its title shows, it is professedly both an encyclopedia and a dictionary ; it explains things as well as words, and thus the author has ample scope 
to produce a work of immense utility. The ‘ Kneyclo; sedic Dictionary ’ promises to take a high place as a reference-book.”’ 








SECOND EDITION now ready, cloth, 7s 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man and his Mission. By J. ALLANson 


PICTON. With Steel Portrait. 


* Next to Carlyle, as an interpreter of Oliver Cromwell, we must place the author of this remarkable volume before us.’’—Academy, 


rm i Picton has produced the first complete biography of Ucomwell, tracing him from the cradle to the grave, and enleavouri.g to pr:sent him as he was," 
all Mall Gaz. tte. 


“Mr. Picton’s volume cannot fail to take its place as a permanent authority on the subject.” —Nonconformist. 





Ready in a few days. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. Volume II. With 13 Exquisite Steel 


Plates, and about 200 Original Wood Engravings. Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, £2 23. 
“It would be impossible to speak too bighly of the beauty and graphic force of the illustrations.’’—Sporting and Dramatic News, 





Just published, price 3s 6d. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Jonn Perry, M.E., Professor of 


| eee Engircering and Applied Mathematics at the City and Guilds ‘of London Technical College, Finsbury. With numerous Original and Practical 
ustrations. 


This Book forms one of the New MANUALS of TECHNOLOGY now being issued under the Editorship of Professor Ayrton, F.R.S. (Finsbury Technical College, 
ity and Guilds of London Institute), and of Richard Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. In the same Ser-.es has just been published, 


CUTTING TOOLS WORKED by HAND and MACHINE. By 


Profes:o* R. H. SMITH, M.I.M.E., Ass. M.I.C.E. Price 33 6d. 
“We doubt if a book can be found in the English language, on the subject which contains so much that is novel as well as useful.’’—Architect. 


IRELAND. 
SIR GAVAN DUFFY'S New Work, entitled, FOUR YEARS of. IRISH 
HISTORY, 1845-9, as now ready, at all Booksellers and the Libraries, 
price 21s. 








NOTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving full particulars of Messrs. Cassrtt, Perrer, 
Garin, and Co.’s PUBLICATIONS, ranging in Price from 
SIXPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
containing particulars of Several Hundred Books suitable for Special Reading, Educa- 
tional Purposes, or Presentation, can be had at all Booksellers, or, post-free, from 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hiil, London. 
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